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Bumper-crop capacity speeds all your harvests 


Top capacity for corn, beans, 
grain, and grass seed 

Power— 64.7 h.p. engine 

Capacity— 3570-sq.-in. separator 
2534-sq.-in. cleaner 

Time— Finger-tip, on-the-go 
ground speed control 

Accuracy— Easy, crank-adjusted 
cylinder speed* 


Now, a time- and money-saving combine with power threshing ability 
and versatility to harvest all your crops. This brand-new, compact Oliver 
self-propelled wades right through bumper yields—of a wide variety of 
crops. Here is true bumper-crop capacity that saves time, saves grain in 
every field. Best of all, it’s priced right for the average-size farm. 

It’s loaded with features that are designed for speedy, efficient han¬ 
dling of big yields: 10-foot or 12-foot* grain header with choice of 
four reel speeds; 4-bat standard or 6-bat semi-revolving* reel. You can 
change ground speeds on the go hydraulically with a touch of a lever. 
You can change cylinder speeds in seconds with a turn of a crank*. And 
you ride up out of the dust on a comfortable rubber-spring seat. 

There’s much more you’ll want to know about this versatile, efficient 
combine. Talk to your Oliver dealer now. Ask him about his 6% cash 
bonus trade-in plan. *Optional, at extra cost.. 

D THE OLIVER CORPORATION 

6th Ave. and Halifax St., Regina, Saskatchewan 

BRANCHES: Regina, Calgary, Edmonton, Saskatoon, Winnipeg 

DISTRIBUTORS: La Cooperative Federee de Quebec, Montreal, Quebec • Goodison Industries, Ltd.,Toronto, 
Ontario • Atlantic Equipment, Ltd., Truro, Nova Scotia • Pacific Tractor and Equipment, Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 


GO BIGGER 


mam 


GO BETTER—GET OLIVER TEAMED-POWER 
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WHY PAY MORE 


P50 — For % to I ton pickup 
trucks with factory steel box. 5 
ton capacity and low mounting 
height. Double acting cylinders. 
The finest engineered hoists for 

S2L_ _ $255.00 


Incorporating The Nor'-West Farmer and Farm and Home 

CANADA'S NATIONAL RURAL MONTHLY 


P80—10 ton capacity for I to 2 
ton trucks with grain boxes. 60" 
to 84" cab to axle measurements. 
Angle iron upper sills applied to 

X nt . box . $259.00 


In This Issue 


P90—With 12 foot channel iron 
upper sills replac- ^0 71% ft A 
ing box sills. v* ■ wiUU 


£ FARM BEAUTIFICATION launched Ernest Johnstone on a 
fascinating hobby. How he recreates historic buildings of the 
Old Country is the story of “Farmer Charges Admission” on 
page 14. 


PI00—Twin cylinder lever action, 
12 ton capacity. 70" to 102" cab 
to axle measurements, for I V 2 to 4 
ton trucks. Angle iron upper sills 
attach to present ^QCC Aft 


PI20—Same as PI00 but with 14 
foot channel upper sills replacing 

X_ $379.00 


Extension 


trie motor. Easy to 
0P« rate - I Extension I ill 

ELEVATOR AND HOISTS 
GUARANTEED ONE YEAR 
Prices, with Farm Certificate for Hoists, 
quoted F.O.B. Winnipeg. 

Write for Free Literature 

UNIVERSAL DISTRIBUTORS LTD 

994 WALL STREET WINNIPEG 10, 


0 BASEBALL FANS will find the concluding section of Raymond 
Schuessler’s two-part series on page 16. This month he gives 
advice on how to improve your batting. 


CHILDREN LEARN BY DOING. To help them learn and do, and like 
it, is the aim of a nursery school. You will find the story of one on 
page 35. 


METALLIC FARM ROOFING 


Features 

Crop Insurance—by J. C. Gilson _ 

A Company That Farms—by Cliff Faulknor _ .. 

Farmer Charges Admission—by Murray Creed _ 

Will the North Turn to Beef Cattle—by Don Baron 
Improve Your Batting—by Raymond Schuessler ... 
Water on Tap—by Richard Cobb ... . 


RIBBED 

ALUMINUM 

or 

GALVANIZED 


Sheet 6 to 24 ft. lengths—36" cover, 32" wide in 39 different lengths to fit exactly your roof 
rafter measurements. No waste. Also clapboard siding, aluminum and galvanized. 

Send roof measurements for free estimate and illustrated folder giving full information. 

SAMPLES ON REQUEST— «||T BONNEVILLE MEG DEPT. G 

Immediate Delivery from Stock Hn 1 1 UUnntf ILLC mru* CHARETTE, ST. MAURICE CO., I 


Short Features 

Case for Gravity Irrigation _ 

Through Field and Wood _ 

Steers and Hogs on Small Acreage 
5,000 lb. Milk from Each Acre - 
Hints for Harvesting Rapeseed ... 


Ring Culture for Tomatoes 
Use for Paper Feed Bags 

Combine Better Barley_ 

Rural Route Letter _ 

The Tillers _ 


ANACONDA COPPER 
on the Farm 


News and Views 

Editorial Comment _ 

Weather Forecast _ 

What’s Happening _ 


4 Farm Organizations 

6 Letters _ 

7 Guideposts _ 


Make Copper the 
"hidden asset” 
in your home! 

COPPER 


Form Practice 

Livestock _ 

Dairying _... 

Workshop _ 

Soils and Crops _ 


Horticulture _ 

Poultry _ 

Farm Mechanics 
What’s New _ 


Fiction 

The Big Notch—fey Ray Peterson 


costs no more 
•••adds so much 

Copper is one of the important 
"extras” that people look for in 
a home. And no wonder. Cop¬ 
per plumbing lines are rust¬ 
proof, long-lasting and cost no 
more installed than ordinary 
piping. 

Ask about an all-copper system 
...including new, lighter- 
weight copper tubes for drain¬ 
age, waste and vent lines. 

Specify copper . . . and make 
sure you get Anaconda Copper. 
There’s none better! 

C-6017 


Home and Family 

The Quiet Place—fey Elva Fletcher 
A Nursery School—fey Gwen Leslie 

Casual Comfort - 

Pickling Time ..... . - 

Tale of Two Fat Geese _ 

The Countrywoman _ 

Handicrafts .,— . 1—.—1 - 


32 Boy and Girl 
34 Young People 


COVER: Mrs. Paul Coureau of Toronto enjoys a rest with her horse 
after some early morning exercise around the farm.—Jim Rose photo. 


Editor: Lorne Hurd 


Associate Editor: Richard Cobb 
Field Editors: 

Cliff Faulknor, Western Canada 
Don Baron, Eastern Canada 


Home and Family Section ; 
Associate Editors: 

Elva Fletcher 
Gwen Leslie 


Anaconda American Brass Limited, 

New Toronto (Toronto 14), Ont. Dept. CG-4 

Please send me a FREE copy of your booklet, 
"How to Buy, Build or Modernize Your Horned 


AnacondA 


Contents of this publication are copyrighted. Non-fiction articles may be reproduced if 
credit is given to The Country Guide. 

Printed and published by The Public Press Ltd. President: J. E. Brownlee, Q.C. 
Publisher and Managing Director: R. C. Brown Business Manager: J. S. Kyle 

Circulation Manager: G. B. Wallace Advertising Manager: R. J. Horton 

Subscription rate in Canada—50tf one year, $1 two years, $2 five years, $3 eight years. 
Outside Canada—$1 per year. Single copies 15£. Authorized as second class mail. Post 
Office Department, Ottawa. Postmasters return Forms 29B and 67B to: 

1760 Ellice Avenue, Winnipeg 12, Manitoba. 


(NAME) 


Anaconda American Brass Limited) 
New Toronto, Ontario 

Sales Offices: Quebec City, 
Montreal, Calgary and Vancouver 

* Registered Trademark 


(ADDRESS) 


(PLACE) 


Serving Canadian Farmers Since 1882 










































































The Country Guide 


Editorials 

Self-defeating Butter Policy 


C ANADA’S butter situation becomes more 
discouraging with each passing month. As 
pointed out in our Guideposts column in this 
issue: “Butter continues to roll from churns, 
fast building up a stocks and disposal prob¬ 
lem. It will probably mean a change in type 
of supports before too long.” 

The current difficulties had their beginnings 
back in early 1958 when the present Govern¬ 
ment brought in its new Price Stabilization 
legislation and raised the effective support 
level from 58 to 64 cents per pound for Can¬ 
ada First Grade creamery butter. 

What has happened since? Butter produc¬ 
tion has increased and consumption has steadily 
declined. Butter production amounted to 303 
million pounds in 1957, rose to 336 million 
in 1958, and dropped back to 325 million in 
1959. However, during the first 5 months of 
this year, butter output has been running well 
ahead of the corresponding 5-month totals re¬ 
corded in both of the two previous years. 
Butter consumption, on the other hand, dropped 
from 321 million pounds in 1957 to 312 million 
pounds in 1958, to 303 million in 1959. And 
for the January-May period of 1960, consump¬ 
tion is down 9 million and 5 million pounds, 
respectively, from the same periods in 1958 
and 1959. The result, of course, since exports 


have been limited to 13.5 million pounds dur¬ 
ing the 2-year period, is that butter stocks on 
June 1, with the heavy milk production months 
upon us, total more than 90 million pounds. 

What has margarine been doing in the same 
period? Well, it would seem that the butter 
stabilization program is playing right into the 
hands of the margarine manufacturers. Sales 
of the substitute product have not only kept 
pace with population growth, but have re¬ 
placed the drop in butter sales. Margarine 
consumption increased from 130 million 
pounds in 1957 to 145 million in 1958, to 152 
million in 1959. For the first 5 months of 
1960, margarine disappearance showed a 12 
per cent increase over the same period in 1959. 

I T can be argued that the 64-cent support 
for butter is not too high a guarantee; 
that producers need this much at least, while 
consumers can well afford to pay the price. 
The fact of the matter is that whether con¬ 
sumers can afford butter at the higher price is 
beside the point. The 6-cent increase per 
pound in the support level, which was intro¬ 
duced by the Government in 1958, has ob¬ 
viously turned an increasing number of con¬ 
sumers to margarine. If the loss in butter sales 
could be considered temporary, the dairy in¬ 
dustry could write off its losses to experience 


and go on from there. However, once people 
switch to margarine for any length of time, 
they seldom revert to butter. Many of them 
are permanently lost to the dairy industry as 
butter customers. 

It seems to us that the situation we have 
been describing is another example of price 
stabilization gone wrong. What benefit is a 
high guaranteed support price for butter to 
dairy farmers if they lose a major part of their 
market to a substitute product that sells for a 
half to a third of the price of butter? 

In announcing the 1960 dairy support 
policy, the Government made a number of 
modifications in its butter program which are 
intended to offset the deterioration in the 
butter situation. It kept the support level at 64 
cents but applied it only to Canada First 
Grade creamery butter scoring 40-93, whereas 
previously the 64 cents had applied to 39-92 
score butter as well. It also authorized the 
Stabilization Board to purchase an unspecified 
quantity of whole milk powder as a means 
of diverting milk from butter production. As 
a final gesture, it instructed the Department 
of Agriculture to undertake a publicity and 
advertising campaign with a view to stimu¬ 
lating butter consumption. 

The diversion scheme may result in switch¬ 
ing the surplus problem from one product to 
another, but we seriously doubt if the slight 
adjustment in the support level, or the ad¬ 
vertising and publicity program, will halt the 
downward trend in butter consumption. 

The dairy farmers are hardly in a good 
position to complain. They have repeatedly 
asked for the 64-cent support level for butter 
since 1958. Surely, before many more months 
pass by, the directors of the Dairy Farmers of 
Canada need to take a fresh look at policy- 
policy that is so obviously playing right into 
the hands of the competition. V 


The Two-Cake Economy 


T HE business of earning a living takes up 
a large part of our lives. Our work prob¬ 
ably occupies our thoughts more than any 
other single aspect of existence. We are driven 
by the instinct to survive, but we also have 
dreams and ambitions. That is why, when the 
basic needs of survival have been achieved, 
we press on toward a better life, a better 
standard of living. 

As Canadians, we are proud to be in a 
country which has the second highest living 
standard in the world. We have the advantage 
of a land where practically all of the important 
raw materials of 20th century civilization can 
be produced in abundance. But we have 
worked hard, overcome many tough obstacles 
and achieved our living standard without ex¬ 
ploiting any other nation. 

So, if our living standard is nothing to be 
ashamed of, why shouldn’t we push it still 
higher? Why shouldn’t we have more money, 
more leisure and more security? With limitless 
resources, we just keep on doing the same 
things today as we did yesterday, and we will 
receive more in return. Things will get better 
and better all the time. 

We should know that this is nonsense. The 
wealth of a nation cannot be expected to in¬ 
crease smoothly and automatically of its own 
momentum. It is not merely a matter of having 
forests and oilfields and fertile soil. Those re¬ 
sources must be employed to produce goods 
and services and we must be able to sell them. 

Provided there is a demand for what is pro¬ 
duced, there is some stability, but not neces¬ 
sarily progress. If the national wealth is to be 
increased, our prices must be sufficiently com¬ 


petitive and our trade policies sufficiently 
liberal to provide a continually expanding 
market. 

If this is the case, what are we waiting for? 
The answer is that we are caught in the 
dilemma of needing to expand markets 
abroad while we want to maintain a high 
standard of living at home. We are trying to 
compete for world trade, and to develop a 
stronger market at home, but at the same 
time, we clamor for protective tariffs, higher 
wages, more and better subsidies, more leisure 
and broader welfare benefits. We set up pres¬ 
sure groups dedicated to the purpose of gain¬ 
ing a larger share of the wealth for their mem¬ 
bers, often without regard to the effect they 
will have on the economy. 

I T is easy to find good reasons for seeking 
government assistance and collective action 
to improve our lot. The trouble is that so long 
as our cake is of a limited size, any group that 
obtains a larger slice leaves less for the others. 
Either that, or we must go and borrow an¬ 
other cake, which has to be paid for eventually. 
The party is fun while it lasts, but we must 
clean up the mess afterwards in the shape of 
higher prices, higher taxes and the frustration 
of trying to sell the products of a high-cost 
economy in an increasingly competitive world. 

This is not a cry of despair, unless we fail 
to realize that all of us are responsible for the 
situation we are in. In the matter of rising 
costs and diminishing returns, it is easy to point 
an accusing finger at the other fellow. But the 
truth is that all of us are guilty, more or less, 
of putting pressure on our economy to provide 
us with more good things of life. 


There is plenty of bait to lure us away from 
the need to live within our means. The some- 
thing-for-nothing political campaigners, the no¬ 
down-payment bargains, the call to live a 
richer and fuller life with a 1960 Whatsit, the 
pace set by those free-spending Joneses, the 
yearning for security and comfort, all these 
tug insistently at our pocketbooks. But is it 
really so hard to resist some of the temptations 
of our times? Even if we have to settle for less 
than we had set our hearts on, we still have 
more than most of mankind. And if we can’t 
build our Utopia in a day, we can make a 
better job of it if we take a little longer. V 


Play It Safe 

A S our summer season moves into full 
bloom, seeded fields promise their harvest. 
Pastures, feedlots and poultry houses yield as¬ 
sorted sounds. And, moving out to the fields, 
many kinds of machinery travel the roads 
between field and home. It’s a seemingly 
peaceful scene that does not at once reveal 
the dangers that threaten. 

Statistics prove that the accident rate in¬ 
creases alarmingly as Canadian farms begin 
their rise into peak production. Is this not 
reason enough to accept farm safety as a 
personal affair? 

Remembering that an accident is always 
looking for a place to happen, let’s search out 
the hazards around home and buildings; be 
particularly watchful with tractors, machinery 
and tools; keep simple fire-fighting equipment 
handy; and see that electric wiring is in good 
order. And, with our neighbors, let’s launch a 
farm safety campaign within our own com¬ 
munity. V 
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in the life of the construction worker. 


The man in the hard hat is changing the face of 
Canada. In every province, in the growing cities and 
towns, across the farmlands, in the forests and mines, 
the construction worker is helping to build a vigorous, 
progressive nation. 

His work takes many shapes. There are new homes, 
shopping centres, schools, and hospitals. Across the 
country stretch new roads; across the rivers, new 
bridges. In addition, there are the new factories pro¬ 
viding work for Canadians as Canada develops its 
industrial strength. 

From hammers to giant roadbuilding equipment, the 
construction worker depends on steel to help him on 
every building job. Steel also plays its part in the 
materials used in construction, from the nails and 
eavestroughs of a house to the hidden reinforcing 
steel in highways. 

Ten out of every 100 workers in Canada are in the 
construction industry and Stelco, now marking its 
50th year in steelmaking, salutes their contribution 
to the progress all Canadians share. 


Nearly half of Canada’s steel 
requirements comes from 
Stelco. The birthplace of 
steel at Stelco is the Open 
Hearth Furnace. This year 
the addition of a new Open 
Hearth, the Company’s 14th, 
will raise Stelco’s capacity 
to 3,000,000 tons. 


Stelco now enters its 
second half-century 
with nearly 16,000 
employees; 12 pro¬ 
ducing and process¬ 
ing plants; and with 
over 90% of its 
shares held in 
Canada. 


THE STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 

Executive Offices: Hamilton and Montreal 

Plants: Hamilton, Montreal, Toronto, Brantford, Gananoque, Lachine, Contrecoeur. 

Sales Offices: Halifax, Saint John, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, 

Hamilton, London, Windsor, Sudbury, Winnipeg, Edmonton, 

Calgary, Vancouver. J. C. Pratt & Co., Ltd., St. John’s, Nfld. 


YEARS OF PROGRESS 

1910-1960 
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Weather Forecast 

Prepared by DR. IRVING P. KRICK and Associates 



HIGHLIGHTS, AUGUST 1960: Cooler ,ha„ normal tem¬ 
peratures are expected in August throughout most of Canada. Readings are 
expected to range from near 1 to 2 degrees cooler than normal in the Prairies 
to near 1 degree cooler than normal in the Atlantic Provinces. Rainfall is ex¬ 
pected to exceed the normal throughout most of Ontario and parts of western 
Quebec. Elsewhere, slightly subnormal moisture totals are expected. 


(Allow a day or two either way in using this forecast. It should be 75 
per cent right for your area, but not necessarily for your farm. — ed.) 
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Alberta 

Cool temperatures are expected to start out the 
month of August with shower activity indicated 
near the 2nd or 3rd in most of Alberta. By the 5th 
warmer, drier weather will appear. 

Above normal temperatures are expected in this 7- 
day period. Temperatures should climb into the 80’s 
on several days. Some shower activity expected 8th- 
9th and again near end of week. 

Turning cool by end of week with nighttimes drop¬ 
ping into upper 30’s in north. Showers for a couple 
of days between 1.4th-15th, but no important 
amounts at middle and end of week. 

Cooler than normal most of this week. It will turn 
briefly warmer by 26th or 27th, with daytime read¬ 
ings up into low 70’s. Shower activity indicated near 
22nd and 27th. 

Warm at beginning of week but cooler by 31st. Wet 
with heaviest amounts 28th and 30th. 

Saskatchewan 

Except for showers indicated near the 3rd, mostiy 
fail- weather will prevail. Cool temperatures near 
August 1st will be replaced by mild temperature 
readings during the 5th-6th interval. 

Typical warm August temperature readings can be 
expected to prevail during this 7-day period. Shower 
activity is expected to occur near the 9th and again 
over the coming week end. 

The week should start on a cool, damp note with 
showers indicated near the 15th and extending into 
the 16th. Below normal temperature readings are 
expected to prevail during the entire week. 

Scattered showers near 22nd and 27th. Cool tem¬ 
peratures through the 24th, with warmer readings 
indicated near the 26th and 27th, when daytime 
temperatures climb into the 65-75 degree bracket. 

Precipitation expected near 28th and 30th-31st. 
Moderate temperatures from the 28th to the 31st. 

Manitoba 

Briefly cool temperatures near August 1st, moderat¬ 
ing through the balance of the week. Except for 
-scattered showers near the 3rd, no important pre¬ 
cipitation is expected during this 6-day interval. 

Warmer than normal during this entire week, with 
highest values likely at beginning and end of period. 
Fair weather should prevail except for showers 
predicted near the 9th of the month. 

The third week is expected to start on a cool, 
damp note with heaviest amounts of moisture likely 
during 14th-16th and again near 20th. No unusually 
warm temperatures this week. 

Cool, intermittently damp weather will continue 
with precipitation expected on a day or two near 
the 21st, 22nd and again near the 27th. Nighttime 
readings during 22nd-25th will be in 40’s. 

Normal temperature but expected to be wet. Heavi¬ 
est amounts near 27th-29th and again near 31st. 
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Ontario 

Below normal temperatures, with lowest readings 
near 2nd, 3rd and 5th-6th, when nights in the 
low 40’s are likely. Rain and showers from 1st to 
3rd, drier weather 5th and 6th. 

Mild temperature readings are expected during this 
week with daytime values frequently in the 80’s. 
Except for showers near the 9th and 12th-13th, 
mostly fair weather should prevail. 

A return to cooler temperatures by the 17th and 
extending into the 19th. Showers are expected near 
the 14th-15th, with mostly fair weather predomin¬ 
ating thereafter through the week. 

Seasonably mild temperature readings will prevail 
except for briefly cooler values near the 24th. 
Showers are expected near the 21st and 25th; other¬ 
wise, mostly fair weather is anticipated. 

Mild but predominantly wet at month’s end. 
Heaviest amounts near the 28th, 29th and 31st. 

Quebec 

Cooler than normal temperature readings the first 
6 days. Precipitation is likely on a day or two near 
the 2nd and 5th; otherwise, fair weather is ex¬ 
pected to prevail. 

A moderating temperature trend is expected With 
the highest readings likely near the 12th and 13th 
of the month. Scattered showers are indicated near 
the 9th and 12th. 

A return to cooler temperatures as readings drop 
into 40’s and 50’s by the 17th and 18th of month. 
Except for some rain near 15th-16th, no important, 
moisture is likely. 

Mild temperature readings are expected at begin¬ 
ning of week, turning briefly cooler by the 24th- 
25th and moderating again thereafter. Rain showers 
near the 22nd and 26th. 

Warm temperatures during last 4 or 5 days. Some 
moisture near 29th; otherwise fair. 

Atlantic Provinces 

The first week of August looks quite wet with the 
heaviest amounts around the 1st, 3rd and 5th-6th, 
Mild temperatures will prevail, but turning cool over 
the week end. 

Moderating temperatures are expected, reaching 
into the 70’s and low 80’s by the 13th. Rain is in¬ 
dicated near the 6th and will return again during 
the 10th-13th interval. 

Warmer than normal except for briefly cool read¬ 
ings around 17th. Scattered shower activity is 
likely near 16th and 19th. Fair weather should 
prevail at other times during the week. 

Warm temperatures, prevalent at the beginning of 
the week, will b'e dropping by the 24th-25th. Fair 
weather should prevail except for rain showers 
likely near the 26th-27th. 

Warmer than normal. Showers widespread near 
29th followed by fair weather 30th and 31st. V 















































What’s Happening 


SEED GROWERS 

LAUNCH ADVERTISING PROGRAM 

The Canadian Seed Growers’ Asso¬ 
ciation, meeting in annual convention 
at Fredericton, N.B., June 15-17, 
heard plans to launch a national edu¬ 
cational advertising program on Asso¬ 
ciation activities in 1960-61. In order 
to carry on such a program, seed 
growers have voted to assess them¬ 
selves a 10-cent per acre levy. It is 
expected that about $50,000 will be 
spent during the coming year to dis¬ 
tribute educational material through 
newspapers, periodicals and radio on 
the advantages of using quality seed, 
and to co-ordinate publicity projects 
with other agricultural groups. 

The Seed Growers’ meeting ap¬ 
proved changes in the by-laws which 
would give the Association the power 
to become the sole seed pedigreeing 
agency for Canada, and, if requested, 
the authority to collect branch mem¬ 
bership fees on a mandatory basis. 

W. L. Shannon, C.S.G.A. Secretary- 
J Manager, advised the meeting that 
crop registrations were down about 11 
per cent from last year, and that mem¬ 
bership had decreased by about 16 
per cent from the previous year. Joe 
Murray of Solsgirth, Man., was 
s elected president of the Association 
, for a second term. V 


NEW DFC SECRETARY 


PRODUCTS 


Charles A. Cameron who was re¬ 
cently appointed Executive Secretary 
of the Dairy Farmers of Canada. Mr. 
Cameron succeeds Erie Kitchen who 
retires on July 31 after 30 years of 
devoted service to the dairy industry. 
Mr. Cameron was born and raised at 
Cornwall, Ont., and has been em¬ 
ployed for the past several years by 
the Metropolitan Co-operative Milk 
Producers’ Bargaining Agency which 
represents 91 co-operatives in New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Ver¬ 
mont, Maryland and Delaware. V 


Your chain saw will give you better 
service—and last much longer— 
if you use Imperial Esso Chainoil. 

For this high duty lubricant has been 
specially developed for chain saw use. 
It maintains a tough film that 
reduces wear...and helps prevent 
rust. In two grades: heavy for 
summer; light for winter. 


RAPESEED NOT A GRAIN? 

The Board of Transport Commis¬ 
sioners, in a split decision, ruled last 
month that Canadian grown rapeseed 
could not be eligible for Crow’s Nest 
Pass Agreement freight rates. It is 
based largely on the way the word 
“grain” is interpreted under the Agree¬ 
ment. If the decision sticks, it will be 
a serious blow to Prairie agriculture. 
The freight rate reduction which 
would result from application of the 
Crow’s Nest rates to rapeseed moving 
to export would not only mean a 
greater return to rapeseed producers, 
but more bargaining power on over¬ 
seas sales of the grain. 

The decision could be reversed by 
forthcoming appeals which will be 
made to both the Supreme Court and 
the Federal Cabinet. V 


price of $14.23 per ton and the aver¬ 
age price received by producers in 
the provinces of Ontario, Manitoba 
and Alberta. In the case of Quebec, 
provision has been made for stabiliza¬ 
tion payments per ton similar to those 
made in the other three provinces. 

Present indications are that there 
will be reduced acreage of sugar beets 
in Ontario this year, but an increased 
acreage in Manitoba and Alberta, and 
that production may be about the 
same as in 1959. V 


HARKNESS ANNOUNCES 
SOYBEAN SUPPORT 

Agriculture Minister Harkness has 
announced that the soybean support 
price for 1960 will be $2.00 per bu. 
for Canada No. 2 grade or better, 
which is the same as last year. The 
price is 91 per cent of the 10-year 
average, as compared to 87 per cent 
for 1959. Final figures for the 1959 
crop are not yet available, but it is 
estimated that the deficiency pay¬ 
ments which will be made to pro¬ 
ducers will total about $1 million. V 


HONEY SUPPORT ANNOUNCED 

The 1960 honey crop will be sup¬ 
ported at 13V2 cents per lb., basis 
national average, for White No. 1 
grade. The announcement was made 
by Agriculture Minister Harkness 
early in June. The support price is 102 
per cent of the 10-year average price 
for this grade. This is the same sup¬ 
port price that was in effect last 
year. V 


RECOMMENDATIONS TO IMPROVE 
ONTARIO HOG SCHEME RELEASED 

A firm of chartered accountants, 
Price Waterhouse & Co., were en¬ 
gaged by the Ontario Government’s 
Farm Products Marketing Board to 
survey and to make recommendations 
on how the Ontario Hog Producers’ 
Marketing Scheme might be carried 
out most effectively. 

The survey included a study of the 
corporate organizations, administra¬ 
tion, financial reporting and account¬ 
ing procedures of the Ontario Hog 
Producers’ Marketing Board and the 
(Please turn to page 41) 


Use Utility Motor Oil in your 
chain saw engine. By keeping 
rings, pistons, plugs and 
exhaust ports clean, it promotes 
trouble-free operation... extends 
engine life. Imperial Utility 
Engine Motor Oil helps you enjoy 
top motor performance. See your 
Imperial Esso Agent. 


SUGAR BEET PRICE SET 

The Agricultural Stabilization Board 
has announced that the 1960 support 
price for sugar beets, on a national 
average basis, will be $14.23 per ton 
for beets yielding 17 per cent sugar. 
This is 100 per cent of the 10-year 
average national price. 

For the 1960 crop the stabilization 
payment will be calculated as the 
difference between the prescribed 
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Don't saddle Dobbin with a leak/ roof! 


Poor horse. His reward for a lifetime of hard 
work is rain in the face. Why doesn’t the 
boss get the roof fixed? Even a horse knows 
that leaks left unattended just get worse. If 
money’s the problem, all that’s needed is to 
apply for a BNS Farm Improvement Loan. 

A BNS Loan is available easily and quickly 
for repairing buildings, buying new machin¬ 
ery, upgrading livestock, and many other 
worthwhile projects. 

Don’t wait to get your farm in the shape 
you want it. Visit your Bank of Nova Scotia 
branch manager soon. Find out how a BNS 
Farm Improvement Loan can help you. 

THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 

A NETWORK OF BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA AND ABROAD 


For the flavour that pleases... 



m ‘tvifft. f o/stfi 



Canada’s most popular cigarette tobacco 


What Farm Organizations 
Are Doing 


CFA FEARS RE-ESTABLISHMENT 
OF RETAIL PRICE MAINTENANCE 

The Canadian Federation of Agri¬ 
culture has voiced strong opposition 
to proposed Government amend¬ 
ments to the Combines’ Investigation 
Act dealing with resale price main¬ 
tenance. In a brief to the House of 
Commons Standing Committee on 
Banking and Commerce, the CFA 
claimed the amendments would give 
manufacturers and large suppliers 
privileges at the expense of farmers 
and consumers generally. Under the 
amendments to the resale price main¬ 
tenance section of the Bill, the govern¬ 
ment proposes to put in the hands of 
the dealer the right to decide, for 
any one of a number of reasons, when 
he will refuse to supply goods to a 
customer. This in effect, makes a reg¬ 
ulatory authority of the suppliers. 
Under this proposed law it is difficult 
to see how any firm that wished to 
impose retail price maintenance would 
find it difficult to do so. 

The amendments, the Federation 
believes, will lead to re-establishment 
of what amounts to resale price main¬ 
tenance in many lines. This will stifle 
true price competition, establish ex¬ 
cessively high selling margins, create 
rigidity in the price system, and in 
general make for higher prices to the 
consuming public. 

“We are anxious,” the Federation 
said, “about the trend toward a reduc¬ 
tion or elimination of price competi¬ 
tion and its replacement by promo¬ 
tional schemes of various kinds which 
add to the prices of products but do 
not raise their value to consumers. A 
return to resale price maintenance 
would contribute to this undesirable 
trend.” 

The Federation said it was also 
concerned about changes in the anti¬ 
combines sections of the Act, which 
it felt were likely to make effective 
prohibition of combinations in re¬ 
straint of trade more difficult. V 

PATIENCE WITH 
GOVERNMENT WEARING THIN 


(MFU District Conventions) made this 
abundantly clear to us.” 

The statement that Mr. Harkness 
made in the House of Commons re¬ 
garding attempts by the Western 
Liaison Committee to arrange a meet¬ 
ing with Prime Minister Diefenbaker 
for the past 4 months, was viewed as 
an attempt to force farm leaders “to 
accept and praise Government policy 
when, in effect, there is no evident 
Government policy on the grain pro¬ 
ducers’ problem.” 

“We are receiving a lot of double 
talk, evasive actions, excuses, delays, 
and now arbitrary rules of procedure 
from the Federal Government. It is 
unfortunate that Western M.P.’s are 
not taking matters into their own 
hands,” concluded Mr. Usick. 

The MFU has laid plans for more 
direct action on the grain problem. 
The subject will be up for discussion 
at the July Conference of the Inter¬ 
provincial Farm Union Council. V 

OFA RECEIVES ' 

PROPOSAL ON LAND EASEMENT 

The Ontario Hydro has made a 
proposal for settlement of the ease¬ 
ment problem to the Ontario Federa¬ 
tion of Agriculture, it was announced ' 
recently by Jack Ferguson, Chairman 
of the Federation’s Land Acquisition 
Committee. Negotiations over the con¬ 
tentious easement problem have been 
going on for 2 years. 

The OFA Committee had reached 
agreement previously on several other 
points dealing with land owners’ prob- 1 
lems when Hydro requires land for 
high tension lines. The only outstand¬ 
ing problem remaining was the ques¬ 
tion of easements, and whether they 
would be on a 20-year recurring basis, 
or taken in perpetuity. 

Hydro’s proposal contains four al- - 
ternative plans for th(j settlement of 
easements, any of which the land 
owner can accept. The OFA plans to 
take the proposal to county represen¬ 
tatives for detailed discussion before 
committing the Federation to it. V 


“The Federal Government is shirk¬ 
ing its responsibilities of office and 
has betrayed the trust that the farm 
voters of Western Canada placed in 
their hands,” was the concensus of 
the Board of Directors of the Mani¬ 
toba Farmers Union, meeting in Win¬ 
nipeg in late June. This report, made 
by President Rudy Usick, was a com¬ 
mentary on Government action to 
solve the admitted income deficiency 
of western grain producers, on the 
fanners’ request for deficiency pay¬ 
ments on wheat, oats and barley, and 
in making the Agricultural Stabiliza¬ 
tion Act effective for farmers gener¬ 
ally and for hog and egg producers 
particularly. 

“Farm patience is wearing thin,” 
Mr. Usick said, “and the MFU is not 
prepared to stand idly by while the 
West is made ‘politically expendable 
to the Federal Conservative Party’ 
and no action of any kind is forthcom¬ 
ing on urgent problems. Organization 
members at the recent conventions 


FARM GROUPS MAKE 

GAME LAW RECOMMENDATIONS 

The Alberta Federation of Agricul¬ 
ture was represented by J. M. Bentley 
and J. R. McFall at a joint committee 
meeting last month to consider Al¬ 
berta’s game laws and policies with 
representatives of the Western Stock 
Growers’ Association and the Farmers’ 
Union of Alberta. A policy statement 
prepared for consideration by mem¬ 
bers of the organizations asked for 
greater enforcement of game laws, 
particularly in settled areas, and for 
continuation of controlled grazing in 
forest areas to fit in with soil, water 
and wildlife conservation. 

The joint committee also asked for 
a study of an educational program for 
new hunters before granting a hunt¬ 
ing license, and that all hunters be re¬ 
quired to carry permanent certificates, 
subject to demerit marks for breaking 
regulations. It was agreed that con- 
(Please turn to page 41) 
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Cash Advances: A Plus 

In your editorial in the April issue 
you query “What about our quota and 
pricing system for grains?”; and you 
suggest that a higher initial price on 
wheat might do away with the need 
for interest-free cash advances. 

I cannot understand your reason¬ 
ing. Another few cents per bushel on 
the 300 initial quota would make very 
little difference and our one bushel 
quota did not come until January 
1960. Taxes, insurance and other items 
have to be paid in the fall (taxes 
nearly $700), which in many cases 
mean paying the bank 6 per cent in¬ 
terest. 

I think the present system of cash 
advances is about the best piece of 
legislation our present Government 
has passed to help the fanner. 

F. E. Cullen, 
Willen, Man. 

Request for Trade Article 

I have read with much interest the 
article by Professor Wood in the April 
issue. We farmers get far too little of 
this kind of thing, and far too often 
our views are molded by those who, 
frankly, do not know. 

In present-day discussions of the 
so - called cost - price squeeze, the 
matter of tariffs or free trade is being 
referred to frequently. Could The 
Guide give us an article by a man of 
equal standing to Dr. Wood on some 


such subject as “The Effect on Cana¬ 
dian Agriculture of Tariff Reductions 
or Free Trade.” 

H. J. Stephen, 
Petersfield, Man. 

Austerity Program 

With reference to the article by A. 
W. Wood in your April issue, I should 
like to say that I believe farmers and 
other workers might very well study 
such material. I wondered if you had 
considered a reprint in booklet form 
for those interested. Sometimes I 
should like to see a selection of per¬ 
tinent material found in your paper on 
so vital a subject published in booklet 
form. 

It would appear that all workers 
who must of necessity be affected by 
either trade restrictions or the re¬ 
moval of tariffs might consider that 
our economy is out of line and that 
we must get it into line either volun¬ 
tarily or by government edict. 

In the past, when our economy 
stagnated, war came along and 
brought about an unrealistic revival. 
As a result, we all get caught up in 
optimism with attendant industrial 
expansion, and, incidentally, an ac¬ 
cumulation of debt on the longest pos¬ 
sible terms in time payments and 
mortgages. 

It would seem if we will not ac¬ 
cept voluntarily or act sensibly to re¬ 
adjust our economy, we will have no 
other choice than to attack the peoples 


who have developed a position of 
economic strength which will ulti¬ 
mately imperil our political and na¬ 
tional security. 

All are agreed that war in our time 
would end the problem once and for 
all through annihilation. If by some 
chance such a doleful end is not likely 
to occur, we will have to admit we 
are as inept and unprepared for war 
as we are for a re-evaluation of in¬ 
flated inventory. 

Austerity in our country seems im¬ 
plied so that we may lend support 
to any effort at winning the peace. 
With continued production and dis¬ 
tribution, with simplicity in living, 
we will have taken a long step toward 
a sensible and real reduction in costs 
of production. Such an approach must 
embrace the profiteering factions. 

N. J. Van Nes, 
Weldon, Sask. 

$40 Million Less Than Peanuts! 

With regard to your editorial 
“Emergency Aid to Grain Growers” 
in the June issue, the $40 million 
given to western grain growers in 
1958 was less than peanuts. A farmer 
got $200 if he had 200 cultivated 
acres. What does this pay? Nothing. 
And the P.F.A.A. payments; who pays 
for that? It comes out of our grain 
cheque. 

I have been subjected to P.F.A.A. 
deductions for years and only once 
did I get a few dollars. Even on that 
occasion we had to put up a big 
fight. P.F.A.A. is for the prairie 
farmers. We in the parkland area do 
the paying. 


July 1960 

What we want is price controls on 
goods and services and a cost of pro¬ 
duction on our produce, or on that of 
part of our produce for which there 
is a market. 

Why should the manufacturer 
bleed the farmer and get his food for 
less than cost? 

Charles Stone, 

Togo, Sask. 

(While we do not intend to discuss 
the fairness of P.F.A.A. payments in 
this column, readers should note that 
the cost of P.F.A.A. has been shared 
by the Federal Government and grain 
growers in Western Canada. For ex¬ 
ample, the Federal Treasury paid out 
$13.7 million toward P.F.A.A. pay¬ 
ments in the 1958-59 fiscal year.— 
Ed.) 

A Humorous Twist 

I enjoy each issue of your maga¬ 
zine and find them most informative. 

Please note that on page 31 of the 
May issue you have a fine photo of a 
“bunch of Holsteins” eating a “herd of 
flowers.” 

I’m sorry, I couldn’t help but see it. 

J. Friesen, 
Ladner, B.C. 

Bouquet 

Your magazine is surely tops. I take 
42 magazines from Canada and the 
United States and you really keep up 
with the times. 

F. D. MacGregor, 
Leamington, Ont. 


farmhand puls profit in every harvest! 




FARMHAND F-10 LOADER— Sweeps wind¬ 
rows at 12 to 15 m.p.h.—clear up to 50 acres 
a day. Big 12-ft. Hay Basket carries a huge 
load, reaches 27 ft. with push-off. Breakaway 
capacity, 3,500 lbs. Less handling means big 
load savings and better hay. The quick-hitch 
attachments makes your Farmhand F-10 
Loader the most versatile implement on your 
place. FARMHAND STACK RACK, together 
with the loader, makes one-man stacking 
easy. Rack is easily moved wherever you 
want to stack. 


Get better grain . . . more hay 

OWATONNA SWATHER MODEL 30 cuts time and cost 
drastically and gives you a more profitable harvest. One fast trip 
with the self-propelled Owatonna Swather and you're ready to 
combine grain, bale or stack hay. You cut man hours by as much as 
75% and save fuel, too. Gentle, center delivery Owatonna Swather 
lays grain heads-up in self-curing windrow. And it's fast and easy 
to operate. 


Handle Hay Faster, Easier 


FARMHAND F-ll LOADER — Eliminates 
wagons and elevators for handling bales. 
This sturdy, low-cost Loader sweeps 10 to 
15 bales per load, builds stacks up to 15 
tiers high. Hay Basket with Push-off gives 
you a 21 -ft. reach. One helper on the 
stack is all you need. The F-ll cuts bale 
handling costs way down. Handle most of 
your tough jobs easier and faster with the 
right attachments and your F-ll Loader. 


FARMHAND STACK MOVER lets you 
bring haystacks to the feedlot. Many 
farmers have found this the most eco¬ 
nomical way to handle hay. The Stack 
Mover loads and hauls stacks up to 9 
tons. 


Address_ 

Town_Prov._ 

A Division of the 

Daffin Corporation of Canada Limited 


Write: THE FARMHAND COMPANY 

Dept. CG-W70, 1270 Sargent Ave. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 

Send free information on...__ 

I am a student, send special material □ 
Name_ 


FR££ INFORMATION! 


FARMHAND-MELROE 
WINDROW PICKUP 

If you can't afford to leave part 
of your crop on the ground, use 
the Farmhand - Melroe Windrow 
Pickup. Individually mounted coil 
spring teeth are offset to cover 
every inch, pick up thoroughly 
and gently. The Farmhand- 
Melroe feeds lower to the auger 
—prevents slugging and bunch¬ 
ing. Available in styles to fit 
every popular combine, in widths 
from 54-inch to 108-inch. 














New Holland Model 765 Grain Dryer (585-bushel 
capacity) dries your corn to highest market 
quality. Easy to move where you need it mostl 


Best way 
to dry corn 
to top quality! 

New Holland’s big Model 765 Grain Dryer dries your 
choicest corn to perfection! Ideally suited to normal 
year-in, year-out operation because it’s got the built-in 
reserve you need for even the toughest drying jobs! 

Check these outstanding features: 

• Exclusive new process alternately heats and tempers 
the grain to prevent cracking and deformity; circulates all 
the grain at the same rate for faster, more even drying. 

• Uniform heat distribution for top-quality drying at 
safe temperatures. 

• Patented bucket elevator design that eliminates grain 
damage; lets you handle up to 53 tons per hour. 

• High drying capacity keeps up with fast harvesting. 

• Sectionalized drying bin lets you dry either large or 
small batches fast and efficiently. 

• The handy control center puts all electric and fuel 
adjustments at your fingertips. 

See your New Holland dealer for all the details. Check 
over the 350-bushel Model 735 Dryer, too. Both are 
available in electric- or tractor-driven models. Easy to 
own, too—with your New Holland dealer’s flexible finance 
plan. For information, write New Holland Machine 
Company (Canada) Limited, Brantford, Ontario, Canada. 


S3 NEW HOLLAND 

"First in Grassland Farming" 
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HOG MARKETINGS moving down and prices 
up more than seasonally. U.S. prices 
also strong so trouble from there is 
remote. You may not get rich quick with 
pigs but there is usually a little 
profit and it's a good market for 
surplus grain. 


CANADIAN ECONOMY remains robust, so 
count on a healthy demand for livestock 
products. It won't prevent some prices 
from falling, but some prices will show 
unexpected strength. 


BARLEY may run into a stocks problem 
this season. For years, prices were 
fully competitive with other grains and 
on world markets, resulting in rapid 
expansion of use both at home and 
abroad. Now, price stickiness is causing 
some trouble. 


HAY AND PASTURE CROPS were off to a good 
start in most of Canada and U.S. With a 
good season, producers will likely 
increase size of beef breeding herds and 
this will keep marketings down. 


CANADIAN WHEAT EXPORTS have dawdled 
recently while U.S. exports have spurted 
to around 500 million bushel mark. World 
trade will be higher this year than 
last. Stuff as much grain as possible 
into elevators. Quotas will be tight 
during much of coming market season. 


BUTTER continues to roll from churns, 
fast building up a stocks and disposal 
problem. It will probably mean a change 
in type of supports before too long. 


OATS MARKET will remain in doldrums. 
Farm stocks too low to force marketings 
and price levels too high to encourage 
exports. 


CONTINUED LOW EGG PRICES when they were 
supposed to skyrocket is a disappoint¬ 
ment. But in this fast changing flexibl 
industry, don't expect really high 
prices. There will be a further improve 
ment, however. 


BEEF QUALITY in Canada improving in 
response to consumer demand for good and 
choice grades. Finish feeding operations 
will need to keep expanding to fill 
need. 


RYE PRICES just can't get moving. War 
scares, drought scares and all manner of 
rumors have little effect. You may have 
noticed much the same reaction for other 
grains. It's an indication of overall 
abundant supplies. If one crop is short 
another is in long supply to fill the 
hole. About the only exception is flax¬ 
seed, prices of which have been very 
sensitive, partly due to heavy trade in 
Winnipeg. Also, world carryover is 
usually small and each year brings new 
conditions. 
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A New Venture: 


Crop Insurance 

Manitoba is the first province 

to test a crop insurance program. Here is how they are going 
about it, and what they hope to achieve 

by J. C. GILSON 

Department of Agricultural Economics, University of Manitoba 


O VER 2,500 Manitoba farmers 
can now plan their summer’s 
operations with the assurance 
that they are protected against some 
of the unpredictable hazards of 
Mother Nature. These farmers have 
recently taken out insurance on their 
wheat, oats, barley and flax with the 
Manitoba Crop Insurance Agency. 
This makes Manitoba the first_ prov¬ 
ince with a crop insurance program. 

The Crop Insurance Test Areas 
Act, passed by the Government of 
Manitoba in August 1959, marked 
the end of a long series of discussions 
on crop insurance, and set the stage 
for the actual testing of the feasibility 
of crop insurance for the province. 
Four crop insurance test areas have 
now been established in various parts 
of the province. Some may wonder 
why the program has been confined 
to four test areas if the need for crop 
insurance is generally widespread. 

Crop insurance is a very compli¬ 
cated business, at best. It seems safe 
to say that many of the strongest sup¬ 
porters of crop insurance do not 
realize the difficulties involved in set¬ 
ting up, and operating, a sound pro¬ 
gram. The philosophy behind the 
Manitoba program is that one has “to 
learn to walk before running” in the 
business of crop insurance. It is hoped 
that the four test areas will provide 
the necessary experience to build a 
sound framework for a more univer¬ 
sal, and more permanent, program 
for the province as a whole. 

T HE crop insurance program for 
the present four areas is based 
upon the best information now avail¬ 
able, including the experience of the 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation 
in the U.S.A. In turn, however, much 
more information and experience will 
be obtained in the four test areas on 
such matters as: (1) Response of 
farmers to an actual crop insurance 
program; whether, in fact, farmers 
want crop insurance; (2) type of ad¬ 
ministrative machinery needed to 
operate a sound program; (3) fur¬ 
ther refinements needed in the actu- 


V* 2,500 farmers in 4 test areas have 
Mi of a million acres of wheat, 
oats, barley and flax insured. 

l X These crops are protected against 
hail, drought, flood, excessive rain¬ 
fall, frost, wind, rust and pests. 

U* Farmers are protected up to 60 
per cent of the long-time average 
yield. 

U* Premium rates vary from 5Mr per 
cent of coverage to a high of 16 
per cent. 


arial structure of the program, 
including level of premium and in¬ 
demnity rates; and (4) working ar¬ 
rangements needed between the Fed¬ 
eral and provincial governments. 
Experience will also be gained in 
dealing with many other problems 
that cannot be anticipated until a 
program is actually in operation for 
a period of time. 

It should be recognized, of course, 
that the test areas program in Mani¬ 
toba will not yield all the answers in 
one year of operations; the year-to- 
year variations in the moods of 
Mother Nature are too unpredictable 
for that. The success of the present 
crop insurance program will depend 
heavily on the continued support of 
the farmers within the test areas. 

I T is well known by now that the 
Federal Government also passed 
crop insurance legislation in July 
1959, to provide for “contributions and 
loans to the provinces of Canada with 
respect to crop insurance.” One of 
the important aspects of the Federal 
Act is the provision that the Govern¬ 
ment of Canada will pay half of the 
administration costs, and 20 per cent 
of the total premiums assessed on be¬ 
half of any crop insurance program 
initiated by the provinces. Incident¬ 
ally, the remaining half of the admin¬ 
istration costs of the Manitoba pro¬ 
gram will be borne directly by the 
Government of Manitoba. 

As the Federal Act presently stands, 
the Government of Canada will lend 
money to any province to cover 
losses in excess of the total current 
premium collections, plus the reserves 
of the provincial agency, plus $200,- 
000. This means in effect, that while 
the Government of Canada stands 
ready to make loans to the provinces 
in the event of disastrous crop losses, 
the provinces are the “ultimate” risk 
bearers of any crop insurance pro¬ 
gram under the new legislation. 

The participation of the Federal 
Government in crop insurance has 
some implications for the Prairie Farm 
Assistance Act. The Federal crop in- 


The Federal Government pays 20 
per cent of the total premiums 
assessed. 

U* Administrative costs are split 
50:50 between the Federal and 
the Provincial Government. 

p* Manitoba is the “ultimate” bearer 
of the risk. 

p* Premium-indemnity ratio for 1960 
is 1:12. 


surance act specifies that any farmer 
taking out crop insurance will not 
qualify for assistance under the 
P.F.A.A., as long as he holds crop in¬ 
surance. In addition, however, any 
farmer participating in a crop insur¬ 
ance program will be relieved of the 
1 per cent levy on marketed grain 
assessed on behalf of the P.F.A.A. 

W HILE the Manitoba crop insur¬ 
ance program has not had the 
benefit of a full year’s operation there 
are certain aspects of program to 
date that will be of general interest 
to farmers across the nation. Approxi¬ 
mately 2,500 applications for crop in¬ 
surance have been processed and 
accepted for the current crop year. 
Over one-third of a million acres of 
wheat, oats, barley and flax—the only 
crops presently eligible for insurance 
—have been insured in the four test 
areas. Incidentally, the four test areas 
range from the low risk area in south- 
central Manitoba, through two medium 
risk areas in the Red River Valley and 
the northern part of the province re¬ 
spectively, to the high risk area in 
the southwestern corner of the prov¬ 
ince. Preliminary estimates show that 
over 25 per cent of the cropland 
eligible for crop insurance in the 
four test areas is now covered by the 
Manitoba Crop Insurance Agency. 

The four crops presently eligible 
for insurance in Manitoba are pro¬ 
tected against the perils of hail, 
drought, flood, excessive rainfall, 
frost, wind, disease, rust and pests. 
The Act specifies that the insured 
farmer will be protected up to 60 per 
cent of the long-time average yield of 
each of the four eligible crops. In 
other words, an indemnity will be 
paid to the insured farmer to the ex¬ 
tent of the difference between the 
actual yield and the insured yield, 
which is based on 60 per cent of the 
long-time average yield. 

The premiums which the insured 
farmer must pay for protection are 
directly related to the level of cover¬ 
age and the crop-yield risk in his 
particular area. For example, the 
premium rates for wheat in the “high- 
risk” area vary from 7M2 to 16 per 
cent of the guaranteed yield cover¬ 
age. In terms of dollar payments per 
acre, the premium rates for wheat in 
the high-risk area of southwestern 
Manitoba vary from $0.79 to $1.64. 
In general, the premium rates vary 
from a low of 5M4 per cent of cover¬ 
age in the low-risk area to a high of 
16 per cent in the high-risk area. 
Rates discussed here are “farmer 
rates.” The 20 per cent Federal Gov¬ 
ernment contribution has already 
been deducted from these rates. 

Based on preliminary estimates, 
the Manitoba Crop Insurance Agency 



Dr. Gilson is Chairman , Manitoba Crop 
Insurance Agency, anti Professor of 
Agricultural Economics, U. of Man. 

will collect premiums totalling close 
to $327,000 for the current crop year. 
The estimated contingent liabilities 
of the Agency presently amount to 
approximately $4.1 million. In other 
words, for every dollar collected as 
premiums the Crop Insurance Agency 
is now potentially liable for appproxi- 
mately $12 worth of indemnities. 

Of course, the current premium- 
indemnity ratio of the Agency is not 
as serious as might first appear; crop 
loss over a large number of farms is 
ordinarily never 100 per cent com¬ 
plete. However, the Government of 
Manitoba as the ultimate risk bearer 
of the insurance program as it pres¬ 
ently stands, must be seriously con¬ 
cerned with the premium-indemnity 
ratio, particularly in the earlier stages 
of the operation. Widespread crop 
disaster can very quickly deplete the 
reserves of any crop insurance agency. 

I T remains to be seen how many 
farmers in Manitoba will eventu¬ 
ally take crop insurance if, as likely 
will be the case when sufficient ex¬ 
perience has been gained, the present 
program is extended to cover the en¬ 
tire province. There appears to be 
little doubt, however, that one of the 
more important problems of Canadian 
agriculture is its instability. For ex¬ 
ample, for the period 1941-55 the 
average year-to-year variation in the 
net income of farmers in Manitoba 
amounted to 37 per cent. For the 
same period, the average year-to-year 
variation in net farm income in Sas¬ 
katchewan amounted to 73 per cent. 
An income instability of this magni¬ 
tude can have frustrating — some¬ 
times devastating — results for the 
farmer with a large capital invest¬ 
ment, high cash operating expenses 
and debt which he may have assumed 
in his farming operations. 

Crop insurance is not the answer 
to the price-cost squeeze, or the prob¬ 
lems of international trade. But it 
does promise some relief to farmers 
faced with the high degree of insta¬ 
bility of their occupation. 

Much more information is needed 
on the implications and operations of 
a sound crop insurance program. The 
major objective of the Manitoba Crop 
Insurance Agency is to find the best 
methods of establishing a compre¬ 
hensive and permanent program. 
This will only be achieved through 
the co-operative efforts, and the 
whole-hearted support of the Federal 
and provincial governments, as well 
as the farmers themselves. A compre¬ 
hensive crop insurance program prom¬ 
ises to be an important, and indeed, 
an integral part of an overall national 
policy for Canadian agriculture. V 
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HARVEST SPECIAL 


FROM NOW TO AUG. 15 

CASE DEALERS 

GIVING 1960’s BEST DEALS ON 
NEW CASE Pull-Type COMBINES 



Here's your chance to make 1960's best deal on 1960's best com¬ 
bine—a brand new, feature-packed CASE 80! 

Right now, CASE Dealers are going all-out to deliver the kind 
of a buy you just can't afford to miss! 

But the time to act is NOW! Your CASE Dealer's money-saving 
"Harvest Special" Deals are in effect only until August 15th. So 
see him right away—and see how easily you can put a new 
CASE 80 Combine on your farm this harvest-time! 

"Harvest Special" savings also apply on new 
CASE Self-Propelled 800 and 1000 Combines! 


J. I. CASE CO 
TORONTO 


Yorkton 


Edmonton 


Montreal 


Moncton 


Winnipeg 


London 
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A Company That Farms JL. 


and to rotate with their vegetable crops. About a 
hundred Angus cows and three Shorthorn bulls 
are kept at the “home” farm as a commercial 
breeding herd to provide some of the company’s 
feeder stock needs. 

Overall manager of the Broder farms, and the 
man responsible for livestock feeding, is Ed 
Bartlett, who lives at the “home” farm. Each 
farm also has a resident foreman in charge. At 
Kenny Farm, it’s Steve Hnatiuk, at Green Farm, 
Fred Mason. Fincastle is run by Stan Scott, and 
Crest Farm, by Harry Penner. Foreman at the 
home farm is Bill Hnatiuk, Steve’s brother. 

A TYPICAL Broder operation is the Kenny 
Farm, located at Chin. About 500 head of 
feeder calves or yearlings are purchased each fall. 
These are fattened over winter on peavine silage 
and barley, hitting the beef market in May, June 
and July. 

Said farm foreman Steve Hnatiuk: “The trick 
here is to hold some cattle long enough to use 
up the 4,000 tons of peavine silage which ac¬ 
cumulates each year. We have to have our silage 
dump ready to receive the new crop.” 

Asked how the yields on the company farms 
compared with those on private operations, man¬ 
ager Ed Bartlett had this to say: 

“I think we get better yields. We keep all our 
land in use through rotations and fertilization. 
There is no summerfallowing. We manure one- 
third of each farm per year, which means that all 
the land gets treated every 3 years. To guard 
against spreading weed seeds this way, the 
manure is piled and held for a year before being 
used. You’ve got to do everything you can these 
days to keep those extra costs down.” 

Field Superintendent Ian McKay agrees with 
him. Ian is in charge of all Broder crops, including 
those grown under contract. 

“Growing vegetables on a large scale takes a 
lot of planning. ( Please turn to page 40) 


A pea viner shed on the home farm is an important link between the plant and cattle feeding operations. 


In the October 1959 issue, Dr. Raphael 
Trifon explained some of the 
differences between vertical integration 
and contract farming. Here are 
practical examples of these operations 

W HEN the daily papers mention “vertical 
integration,” they generally put “con¬ 
tract farming” after it in neat brackets. 
That’s so you and I will understand what this 
formidable term really means. However, as 
Country Guide readers well know, these terms 
refer to two quite different things. 

A practical example of how the two systems 
differ can be found in the operations of the 
Broder Canning Company, Lethbridge, Alta. To 
ensure a steady supply of the kind and quality of 
vegetables they need, Broder’s own and operate 
five farms. These are Kenny Farm located at Chin, 
Green Farm at Taber, Fincastle Farm, Crest 
Farm and Western Transfer Farm. The latter is 
called the “home” farm and is closest to Leth¬ 
bridge. 

These farms are operated by salaried em¬ 
ployees and produce directly for the Broder plant. 
No contracted crops are involved here. The 
farmer (Broder’s in this case) has a financial 
stake in the crops from seeding and harvesting to 
processing and selling. This is vertical integration. 
In other words, all phases in the production and 
sale of these foodstuffs have been integrated 
under one controlling unit. 

The firm also has a number of contracts with 
individual farmers for specific crops, such as peas, 
beans, table beets and carrots. The number of 
acres each contractor will grow, and the price 
he’ll be paid for each "crop are settled before the 
seed even goes into the ground. Price is arrived 
at by negotiations carried out by a producers’ 
marketing body and representatives of the various 
canneries. The only way one company can offer 
a better “deal” than its competitors is to be a bit 
more lenient than the other in grading the crops 
shipped to it, or allow more acreage. 

Once the contracting grower receives the slip 
of paper showing tonnage and grade of his prod¬ 
uce received by the company, he has no further 
interest in the crop. His part of the agreement 
has been completed. All he has to do is wait for 
his cheque. This is contract farming. 

The contract grower is still the man in the 
driver’s seat as far as his own farm is concerned. 
He’s free to hold out for the best price he can 
get, or refuse to contract altogether. It’s not 
uncommon for a grower to have a contract with 
a firm like Broder’s for peas, a rival cannery for 
corn and a beet contract with the sugar factory. 
As a fourth enterprise, he often carries a few 


feeder steers and fattens them on beet pulp and 
peavine silage. 

All that contracting has done is to hold him 
to a fixed price and acreage for the crops in¬ 
volved. But it has also relieved him of some of 
the work and all of the marketing worries. 

B RODER’S five farms operate under irrigation. 

All have systematic crop rotation plans. On 
four of them, the crops consist chiefly of sweet 
corn, peas, and some sugar beets. The fifth, 
1,000-acre Fincastle Farm, is the biggest row 
crop operation. It produces a fairly wide range 
of canning vegetables, but specializes in corn 
and potatoes. Actually, the word “canning” vege¬ 
tables is a misnomer, because the greater part of 
all production now goes into frozen food packages. 

All Broder farms, except Fincastle, maintain a 
cattle feedlot to utilize the vast quantities of corn 
and peavine silage which are by-products of the 
canning industry. These places also grow oats 
and barley to supplement their silage feeding, 


Contract Fanners 


The Company 


Mrs. R. Broder manages com¬ 
pany plant with son Stanley. 


[Guide photos 

This is Broder’s canning plant at Lethbridge where 
crops from company and contract farms are handled. 


Company Farmers 


Ed Bartlett, farm 
manager, watches 
those extra costs. 


S. Hnatiuk: the 
trick’s to feed all 
the peavine silage • 


I. McKay, super¬ 
intendent, wants 
only top growers. 


Mrs. K. Hamabata 
likes to contract 
a large planting. 


Yutuka U ratio’s 
peas act as a sort 
of summer fallow. 


M. Hazuda plans 
pea crops to har¬ 
vest at their peak. 






Beautiful Johnstone farmstead at Kensington, P.E.I. Lotv stone 
fence along the road sets off house and grounds most effectively. 


The lily pond and fountain in the front yard. This is a popul 
come to visit. Col. Johnstone’s great love of trees is fully 


Farmer Charges Admission 

So successful did Colonel Johnstone’s 
farm beautification hobby become that people 
flocked to see the results 



Son Archie looks at the Holstein steers being 
raised for beef. A switch was made from dairying. 



Col. Johnstone at ivork on one of his authentic 
miniatures — York Minster — a 5-year project. 



Visitors examine the York Minster replica. Ye 
Olde Blue Dragon Inn appears in the background. 


W HY should one farm community stand 
out as prosperous and inviting, while 
another presents quite the opposite pic¬ 
ture? Usually, the answer relates to two things— 
economics and people, but most important are 
the people. 

When the cost-price squeeze hits a farm, and 
income slackens off, it’s easy for the farmer and 
his family to let the place get shabby and untidy 
while they simply concentrate on making a living. 

But if they’re not careful more than the farm¬ 
stead will tend to slip. When farmers lose pride 
in theff homes, they lose a great deal! They often 
end up as weary people in a tired community. 
But when fanners set out to paint, clean and 
plant up, they gain a lot, both in the monetary 
value of their property and in self-respect. 

RNEST JOHNSTONE, Prince Edward Island 
farmer, was well aware of these facts when 
he set out more than 10 years ago to encourage 
the beautification of the farms of his native 
province. 

The rolling patchwork of red and green fields, 
edged in deeper green along the fence rows by 
native spruce trees, provided a perfect setting for 
the sharp-peaked farm houses and the well built 
barns in the Island countryside. Many of the 
farms did justice to their surroundings. But even 
on the Island, which is noted for its rural scenery, 
a great many farmsteads were sadly in need of a 
few dollars’ worth of paint and a firm tidying hand. 

Ernest Johnstone believed that all that was 
lacking in a great many cases was incentive. He 
set out to provide it. Mainly through his efforts, 
the provincial Department of Agriculture origi¬ 
nated a rural beautification contest which is open 
to every Island farmer. 

There were several hundred entries in the first 
year alone. Each year the farms entered in the 
contest are scored in the early spring and again 
in the fall to measure the improvement from a 
season’s work. Many farmers have made remark¬ 
able changes and continue to take pride in their 
progress. They have spread the beautification 
spirit to then- neighbors. 


by MURRAY CREED 


This contest is now an annual event and has 
resulted in a very marked improvement in rural 
communities. It has been extended to include 
halls and churches as well as individual farms. 
As a result, some rural districts have taken on a 
completely new look. 

The spark for this beauty chive is credited to 
Col. Johnstone, who practices what he preaches. 
His own Woodleigh Farm, near Kensington, , 
P.E.I., is far past the painting and cleanup stage. 

In fact, it is now a showplace without equal in 
Canada. 

C OL. JOHNSTONE had two visions: a blemish- 
free Island countryside, and a wonderland 
of Old English and Scottish architecture in minia¬ 
ture on his own spacious grounds. 

Never a “fussy” kind of gardener, he concen¬ 
trated first on lawns, trees and stone work. Sturdy 
high fences of red Island sandstone that surround 
the farmyard mark the beginning of his interest 
in stone work. Then, as skill grew, a sun dial 
appeared among the cedars. Work and Pray, the 
motto he inscribed beneath it, said much of the 
character of this lean Scottish Canadian with the 
soft low voice and the bearing of an officer. That 



Scotland’s Glatnis Castle was the first of the Old 
Country buildings that Johnstone reconstructed. 
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Will the North Turn to 

BEEF CATTLE? 


was in 1939. A lily pool, a fountain, a wishing 
well followed. 

After World War II Col. Johnstone turned to 
his first big creation, Glamis (pronounced 
Glams) Castle, a 7 1 /2-foot-high work of beach 
stones, concrete, molten lead and untold patience. 

It took him over a year to construct this minia¬ 
ture castle—the famous birthplace of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth and Princess Margaret Rose. He built forms 
and poured lead in the winter, fitted and cemented 
stones in the summer, studying pictures all the 
while to ensure accuracy of reproduction. 

Farmers from miles around spoke knowingly 
of the “Colonel’s Castle.” They must have won¬ 
dered to themselves what place such a time-con¬ 
suming venture had in the busy life of a farmer. 
Many came to see it being completed and left 
marveling at the patience and skill that they 
themselves would never hope or wish to duplicate. 

A FTER the castle was completed, the Colonel’s 
son Archie married and settled down at 
home, sharing the large farmhouse with his 
father. He took over the hulk of the farm opera¬ 
tions in order to free his father to carry on with 
the construction of additional replica miniatures. 

To give his father as much free time as pos¬ 
sible, the farm was changed from a basically 
dairy to a beef operation. The milkhouse was 
turned into a small workshop and the miniature 
structures began to appear with regularity. Each 
of them was placed among the trees on the 
lawn. Soon there were seven in all, and the 
visitors came by the hundreds to see them. 
Farmers brought their guests, city people came 
by themselves, and tourists sought out this mar¬ 
velous spot and flocked to look and to take pic¬ 
tures. The Johnstone family met them all graci¬ 
ously—happy to witness so much interest in the 
endeavors. 

But like any good thing, it could be overdone. 
On a summer Sunday (Please turn to page 26) 



Stoke Poges Church which won renown through 
Gray’s Elegy. To the left is the Manor House. 



The replica of Ann Hathaway’s Cottage, famous 
because she teas the tvife of William Shakespeare. 


by DON BARON 

A good farmer, 

with 600 cultivated acres in the clay 
belt, should handle 
200 cows 

I T is only a good day’s drive from Ontario’s 
sun - bathed and frost - sheltered Niagara 
peninsula, up through North Bay to the vast, 
deep clay belts and the farms beyond. But these 
two areas could well be separated by half a con¬ 
tinent. 

The winter deep freeze in the north drives 
cattle into sheds for 7 months of costly stable 
feeding. It yields only an 80- or 90-day frost-free 
growing period. Settlers there face the costly job 
of clearing the land of trees, and of draining it 
too. And while the north has lured its settlers 
with the incentive of land for the taking, it has 
a bleak record of farming failure. 

Northern farmers, however, see new hope for 
the future. Despite the short growing season, the 
approach of summer brings an almost explosive 
plant growth. Grasses and legumes thrive. As a 
result, interest in beef is on the upswing. 

“The herds of 30 or 35 cows, and there are 
plenty of them through the area, are expanding,” 
says beef specialist John Butler, manager of the 
Ontario Government’s Demonstration Farm at 
New Liskeard. “Herds of 50 and 60 cows are 
springing up too.” 

His view is shared by agricultural representa¬ 
tive Raoul Portelance of Cochrane, who says, 
“Our people are becoming aware of the potential 
for beef. There must be 50 people establishing 
herds in my district. Newcomers are buying farms 
for cattle. Farmers who used to keep 10 or 20 
cows, are now building their herds to 50 and 75 
cows.” 

Ontario’s minister of agriculture, the Hon. 
W. A. Goodfellow, may have set the stage 
for this development when he toured the area in 
1957, and predicted that it had “a great future 
for raising beef cattle.” He backed up his ideas 
by selling off the dairy herd from the New 
Liskeard Demonstration Farm, appointing Butler 
full-time farm manager, and directing him to 
expand the beef herd, and to spare nothing in 
helping to promote the industry throughout the 



Research workers L. Charrette anti P. Dermine 
examine dense second growth of forage which 
had been cut early for silage. The crop is 
a mixture of alfalfa, red clover and timothy. 



[Guide photos 

The beef herd at the Ontario Department of Ag¬ 
riculture’s new Liskeard Demonstration Farm. 


area. It was Mr. Goodfellow’s way of calling for 
a new deal for agriculture in the north. 

A CTUALLY, there are plenty of questions to 
be answered about how best to make use of 
the north’s farmland—especially the rapid sum¬ 
mer growth of forage crops. But a good start has 
already been made by research scientists at the 
Canada Department of Agriculture Experimental 
Farm as Kapuskasing. 

You can ask Dr. Lawrence Charrette, who has 
a decade of forage and beef cattle research under 
his belt, about the prospects for cattle ranching 
in the north and he’ll say: 

“It is beginning to look promising. We have 
shown that a good farmer with 600 cultivated 
acres in the clay belt, should handle 200 cows 
and their calves. Of course, if his management 
isn’t too sharp, 1,000 acres might be required.” 

Dr. Charrette has shown that it takes 1 acre 
of pasture and IV 2 acres of hay to handle a beef 
cow the year round. He has other facts about 
beef farming too. Yearling steers, grazing the 
farm pastures in his trials, gained about 2 
pounds per day during the 125-day pasture 
season. In 1958, steers grazing rotationally on 
well-fertilized pastures made 548 pounds of beef 
per acre, during a 112-day pasture season. 

Rainfall in the area is usually sufficient. It 
averages about 3 inches for each of the 4 summer 
months. But droughts can be serious. In 1959, 
summer pastures were parched, and per acre 
gains by grazing steers were cut to 300 pounds— 
little more than half of normal. 

Despite the low natural fertility of the gumbo 
clay soil, Dr. Charrette says it does respond to 
fertilizer. While most of the station’s work has 
been done with cultivated or short term pas¬ 
tures, that are broken and reseeded every 5 
years, long term pastures have been successful 
too. One, that was seeded down 25 years ago, 
averaged 400 pounds of beef per acre in a recent 
3-year average. It had received 400 pounds of 
11-48-0 per acre. 

Forage specialist Dr. Henri Therien says that 
several pasture and hay plants are doing particu¬ 
larly well in his trials. Alfalfa looks promising. So 
does birdsfoot trefoil. Doublecut red clover has 
done well. Red clover and timothy is one of the 
best hay mixtures he is using. 

In assessing the area and its potential, Dr. 
Charrette refers to the Kapuskasing Farm itself 
where 650 acres are under cultivation. Those 650 
acres grow sufficient forage to feed: 61 breeding 
Ayrshire females; 26 young females; 64 beef cows; 
200 young stock for pasture experiments. (Many 
of these animals (Please turn to page 40) 
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Grip but two inches from knob. Hold arms away 
from body and bend at elbow. Keep front fore¬ 
arm parallel to ground. Hold the bat fairly high. 


The wrist snap is most important part of swing. 
After wrists snap ? they roll over as shown. The 
roll must not occur until you contact the ball. 


by RAYMOND SCHUESSLER 


^ HERE is no batter who couldn’t develop 

a higher batting average if he took time 
JL to learn the right techniques of batting,” 
says Ted Williams. 

“I used to have batting practice in my bed¬ 
room,” recalls Ted. ‘‘I used to imagine I was in 
Yankee Stadium. The pitcher is getting ready . . . 
a high fast ball—BAM, a line drive to left field. 
Then a curve around the knees—BAM, a home 
run to right. I used to do that for hours all win¬ 
ter, swinging at every spot in the strike zone 
with a heavier than ordinary bat.” 

Good batters are made not born. All it takes is 
hard work. The game has improved over the 
years, no matter what the old-timers may tell 
you. We have studied the form of our best hat¬ 
ters and have formalized good hatting techniques, 
just as in golf. Where you stand in the batter’s 
box and where you hold your bat, doesn’t always 
matter, but there is a pretty good formula for the 
swing. 

F IRST of all, the swing should be loose with 
natural arm action. It is a graceful motion 
without any unnatural jerks added to generate 
power. Remember this: power comes from rhythm 
and timing. 

Remember the time Mickey Mantle hit the ball 
565 feet out of Griffith Stadium back in 1953? “I 


was just trying to meet the ball,” says Mickey. 
“Good timing sent that ball out of the Stadium; 
I very seldom swing with all my power.” 

Ted Williams verifies this: “A smart batter 
uses only about 80 per cent of his power in bat¬ 
ting. Bat speed is what counts, and you can’t 
whip that bat loose and smooth enough if you 
try to kill the ball. If you use 100 per cent of any¬ 
thing, it’s your wrists and not your body and 
arms.” 

Grip the bat firmly but not too tight. The bat 
should rest in the fingers toward the front of your 
hand. This will give you better control over the 
bat and more feeling. You will also get more wrist 
snap. If your grip is too tight your forearm 
muscles become tight preventing a good loose 
swing. However, don’t go to extremes—the grip 
must be firm. 

H OW heavy should your bat be? How big and 
strong are you? Consider this: Ted Williams, 
a big strong man at 6 feet 4 inches uses a bat 
weighing 34 ounces. “If I were unable to get a 
34-ounce bat. I’d rather get a bat 3 ounces 
lighter than use one that was one ounce too 
heavy.” 

Mantle says: “Get a bat for your kind of swing. 
If you’re a ‘full-swinger’ use a lighter bat. If 
you are a (Please turn to page 28) 



Your stance should be just far enough away from 
the plate so that you can touch the outside of 
the plate ivith the bat by bending over slightly. 



This is how the swing looks in its entirety. A 
flat arc propelled by the uncoiling of the body as 
it builds up power for release on contact with ball. 












Readr for the pitch. Front foot stiffens for the The ball is met squarely in front of your body. Jurists have put their full power into the swing. At 
swing. Shoulders are level and head motionless. Note the level bat and the eyes glued on the ball. same time, your body has thrust into ball as well. 










WATER 
ON TAP 

by RICHARD COBB 



Earl Grey farmers signing applications for tech¬ 
nical assistance on farm water and sewage works , 


[Sask. Govt, photos 





The benefits of pressure systems have yet to reach almost 90 per cent 
of Saskatchewan’s farm homes. 

A new program is designed to change all that 


IN THE HOME 


«TT’S hard to realize that we used to manage 
I without it,” said Mrs. Teofel Ikert, paus- 

J. ing as she peeled the potatoes and indi¬ 
cating the neat chrome taps over the sink. “It’s 
just as good as you’ll get in the city,” said her 
husband, pointing proudly to the bathroom fix¬ 
tures. 

“It” is running water, hot or cold, treated and 
softened, available in the home, the barn and the 
feedlot. The Ikerts got their water pressure and 
sewage systems last fall, thanks in part to the 
Saskatchewan Power Corporation and suppliers 
of equipment, who put on a demonstration at 
their farm. 

Teofel farms a couple of sections in the 
Wapella district, winters more than 100 Here- 
fords as feeders and ships cream from half a 
dozen cows. Late in 1958, he sank a new 4 in. 
well right beside his old one, giving him a better 
flow than the old well had done. But he was not 
making full use of it and was bothered also by 
the high iron content and the hardness of the 
water. 

When the Power Corporation made their 
proposition a year later, he accepted it gladly. In 
place of the old well pump in the yard, he now 
has a full range of automatic equipment in his 
basement. There’s a jet pump connected by a 
double fine of plastic pipe to the well. The re¬ 
turn pipe goes into a pressure tank, alongside 
the unit that filters out the iron, the water 
softener and the heater. Untreated water goes 
straight from the pressure tank to frost-proof 
hydrants in the bam and the feedlot. There is 
also an automatic control for the sewage dis¬ 
posal pump. 

T EOFEL IKERT and his wife were among the 
lucky ones, but what of the others who do 
not have water system field days held conven¬ 
iently on their farms? Many, of course, go ahead 
and install the systems themselves. But now that 
power supplies are so widespread in Saskatche¬ 
wan, the government has acted to speed up the 
addition of sewage and water to the conveniences 
of modern farm living. 

A survey in six rural municipalities showed that 
an average of 9.9 per cent had piped water for 
their homes, and 5.1 per cent for their livestock 
buildings, while 9.0 per cent had sewage disposal 
systems. In one municipality, only 5.0 per cent 
had piped water for the home, 2.1 for livestock 
buildings, and 2.1 had sewage disposal systems. 

Last November, Saskatchewan’s agricultural 
minister, I. C. Nollet, announced the formation 
of a new home and farm improvements branch, 
with Dick Merry weather as director, “to imple¬ 
ment the new program of bringing the modern 
conveniences of running water and sewage sys¬ 
tems to rural homes.” By spring of this year, 
FFIB was able to announce that it intended to 
install 1,500 farm water and sewage systems in 


ON THE FARM 


Trench digger prepares for laying plastic pipes 
through the barnyard on Mintzler farm, Lipton. 


It ivorks! Testing pressure from hydrant installed 
in the barn for stock watering and fire protection. 


designated areas during the 1960 construction 
season. 

How do they propose to do it? Having 
selected the project areas, their field staff arranges 
local meetings to discuss their scheme. A farmer 
may then apply for technical assistance and his 
fann is visited by an FFIB technician, without 
charge, to plan outdoor water and sewage works 
and indoor plumbing. The next step is to prepare 
the plan of proposed works, a list of materials 
and construction services needed, and a cost esti¬ 
mate for the farmer. He may then contract with 
FFIB for materials and construction services if he 
wishes. 

The Family Farm Improvement Branch buys 
materials for outdoor water and sewage works 
and indoor plumbing, but not indoor fixtures, 
such as baths or sinks. The materials are then 
passed along to the farmer at cost, which is esti¬ 
mated at 75 per cent of retail. When he sends in 
his order the farmer is required to make a down 
payment. The supply of indoor fixtures is his 
own responsibility. 

Next, FFIB arranges for construction crews 
or their own branch crews to install outdoor water 
and sewage works at cost. The farmer installs 
indoor plumbing and fixtures, either by doing 
it himself or by hiring a plumber. Plumbing 
schools are held for his guidance, with plumbing 
instructors, a truck and materials provided by the 
Department of Education. 


Mrs. Geo. Mintzler tests kitchen tap after water 
system has been installed on the family farm. 


T O ease the financial burden, which has no 
doubt discouraged many from installing water 
systems, there is a grant of up to $300 available 
to each farmer in the project area who signs up 
under the scheme. This grant equals 15 per cent 
of the cost of developing the water supply, in¬ 
stalling works to take (Please turn to page 27) 


[Guide photo 

T. Ikert shows the water pressure system equip¬ 
ment in his basement: (l . to r,) pressure tank 9 
jet pump, conditioner, softener and water heater • 
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MEN PAST 40 

Afflicted With Bladder Trouble, 
Pains in Back, Hips, Legs, 
Nervousness, Tiredness. 

If you have these troubles, particularly 
bladder trouble, then your condition may be 
traced to Glandular Inflammation ... a 
constitutional disease. Medicines that give, 
temporary relief will not remove the caused 
of your trouble. Neglect of Glandular In¬ 
flammation often leads to premature old 
age and sometimes incurable malignancy. 

The past few years men from over 1,000 
communities have been successfully NON- 
SURGICALLY treated here at Excelsior 
Springs for Glandular Inflammation. They 
have found soothing relief and a new out¬ 
look in the future of life. 

The Excelsior Medical Clinic, an institu¬ 
tion devoted exclusively to the treatment of 
diseases peculiar to older men, has a NEW 
FREE BOOK that tells how Glandular In¬ 
flammation may be corrected by Proven 
NON-SURGICAL treatments. This FREE 
BOOK may prove of utmost importance in 
your life. Write today. EXCELSIOR MEDICAL 
CLINIC, Dept. B8740, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


The Case for Gravity Irrigation 

by N. S. THOMPSON 


Is it better to rely on sprinklers or 
a gravity system for irrigation? Last 
March, The Guide published the 
views of Ted Sundal, who has been 
secretary of tire Taber Irrigation Dis¬ 
trict of Alberta for 44 years. Mr. Sun¬ 
dal was quoted as saying that sprin¬ 
klers are a scientific way of putting on 
water. He proposed that wherever 
practicable, toater should be moved 
by pipes instead of by open ditches, 
and that sprinkler systems “should re¬ 
place old - fashioned gravity flow 
methods of applying water to farm 
land.” The article prompted the fol¬ 
lowing reply from N. S. Thompson, 
District Irrigatkmist at Taber for Al¬ 
berta’s Land Development Service. 

F ROM several studies on sprinkler 
irrigation in Alberta and British 
Columbia we find the recom¬ 
mended uses of sprinkler systems in¬ 
clude the irrigation of small holdings 
of 2 to 5 acres; supplemental irriga¬ 
tion in moist areas; supplemental irri¬ 
gation in dry areas; and irrigation 
farming. The specific uses of sprinkler 
irrigation are for shallow soils and 
rough topography that cannot be 
leveled, for germinating seed crops, 
in areas where water is scarce, and 
for crops with a high return. 

The cost of establishing and operat¬ 
ing these systems has been calculated 
and averaged, and there appears to 
be considerable agreement. The initial 
investment per acre is $3 to $10 per 
acre-inch of water applied, with 
annual requirements of 15 to 20 
inches. The operating cost per acre is 
$1 to $3 per acre-inch. These costs 
are given in acre-inches so that they 
may be applied to supplementary irri¬ 
gation or full-scale irrigation farming. 

A summary of costs of supplemental 
irrigation by the sprinkler method is 
quoted by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture for one state as follows: 
corn, three 2" applications, $26.05 
per acre; cotton, three 2" applications, 
$21.30 per acre; pasture, five 2" ap¬ 
plications, $26.75 per acre. The high¬ 
est of these applications, given as 10", 
is just over half what the majority of 
crops would require in southern Al¬ 
berta in a normal season, when the 
total consumptive use for 16 crops 
averaged 17.1" in 1949 and 1950. 

Average evaporation for the grow¬ 
ing season from May to October for 
1940-50 was 23.1". The average rain¬ 
fall for a 50-year period, including the 
1949-50 period, was 11.1" during the 
growing season. The deficit of at least 
12" must be made up by irrigation. 

Based on the foregoing figures, this 
12" of irrigation would cost a sprinkler 
farmer $36 to $120 per acre for initial 
installation of his system, and $12 to 
$24 per acre for operating costs every 
year. The study from the U.S.A. 
shows these costs are conservative. 

Net return per acre of certain 
specialty crops in the Taber area has 
been calculated on a 5-year average, 
1954-58, as follows: beets, $82.44 per 
acre; corn, $10.06 per acre; canning 
peas, minus $8.62 per acre. 

Regardless of the fact of whether 
these crops were sprinkled or gravity 
irrigated, we can see that only the 
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beet crop leaves much margin. The 
figures would suggest that the cheap¬ 
est method of efficient production and 
irrigation would be desired. 

A 1958 average yield on several 
crops in the Vauxhall non-specialty 
crop irrigated area was as follows: 
oats, 47 bu. per acre; barley, 44 bu. 
per acre; spring wheat, 31 bu. per 
acre; alfalfa, 2.7 tons per acre; soft 
wheat, 44 bu. per acre; flax, 17 bu. 
per acre. 

Rough calculation at today’s prices 
for these crops will show that the 
price of production must be decreased 
and yield increased in order that a 
reasonable profit can be attained. 

How can production costs be de¬ 
creased on an irrigated farm without 
loss of efficiency? Certainly not by 
buying a high-cost, depreciating, ex- 
pensive-to-operate sprinkler system. 

F OR comparison sake let us set 
down some figures on land de¬ 
velopment for efficient gravity irriga¬ 
tion. Land development has been 
practiced for some 40 to 50 years in 
the irrigated areas of U.S.A., but has 
only been used in this area for 10 to 
15 years. Of the 30 million odd irri¬ 
gated acres in the U.S.A., only 2 mil¬ 
lion, or 15 per cent, were sprinkler 
irrigated in 1958. This would indicate 
that gravity is preferred. 

The cost of land development on 
large scale projects in the U.S.A. has 
been roughly averaged at $50 per 
acre. The costs on 4 years of leveling 
in the Lethbridge, Taber and Medi¬ 
cine Hat area averages about $50 per 
acre for approximately 10,000 acres. 


Leveling or land development can 
have a wide range from $10 per acre 
to as high as $200 per acre. However, 
when the system is complete, you 
have armed yourself with a non¬ 
depreciable, cheaply operating asset, 
designed to specifically and efficiently 
irrigate the crop you choose to grow. 
The improvement is a permanent 
capital improvement of arable irri¬ 
gable land, the cost of which is offset 
by the increased value of land. 

Costs for labor to irrigate gravity 
systems has been calculated at 15<f to 
40c? per acre-inch, or $3 to $8 per 
acre, depending on land preparation 
and size of stream. A summary of the 
comparison will help to establish 
thinking along this line. (See below). 

I N the initial classification of any 
irrigation project or proposed irri¬ 
gation project, the number of acres 
that will be adapted to gravity irri¬ 
gation should play an important part 
in the final decision for construction, 
because we have few crops today that 
can support the price of pressure sys¬ 
tems of irrigating. It has been shown 
in the past that most areas developed 
for irrigation are developed on a 
gravity basis and sprinklers are inci¬ 
dental to the overall operation. This 
pattern has been developed from 
many years of experience. It is not 
likely to change until sufficient evi¬ 
dence is brought forward to substanti¬ 
ate claims that there is a better, more 
efficient, more profitable method of 
spreading water at a cost the produc¬ 
tion can support. 

I must agree that a closed and 
covered system of irrigation for 
gravity or sprinkler would be ideal, 
but we must remember that it is the 
farmer’s production that pays for 
these improvements. 

An approximate comparison of costs 
for open ditch construction and closed 
pipe systems runs in the neighbor¬ 
hood of up to 10 times greater for 
buried systems. Buried gravity sys¬ 
tems are still not as expensive as pres¬ 
sure systems, because a completely 
sealed system for pressure needs 
better quality material and construc¬ 
tion must be perfect. Should this type 
of system fail, maintenance costs 
would soar rapidly. 

Open ditch construction costs ap¬ 
proximately 15^ and up per lineal 
foot, depending on the capacity, and 
(Please turn to facing page) 


Initial cost_ 

Depreciation _ 

Operating cost _ 


Tillage requirements 

Efficiency possible _ 

Control of water table,. 
Head of water usable,. 

Labor requirement _ 

Adaptation _ 


Permanency _ 

Land value _ 


Sprinkler System 
, $30-$150 per ac. 
replace every 10-15 yrs. 
_ $l-$2 per acre-inch 
.same 
-80% 

.same 

..1-2 cu. ft./sec./man 
..high 
. any land 

_.non-permanent 

same 


Land Development 

$20-$90 per acre 
none 

15<:-40(? per acre-inch 
same 

75% 

same 

1-10 cu. ft./sec./man 
low 

only land that can 
be leveled 
permanent 
increased 
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Through Field and Wood 


by CLARENCE TILLENIUS— No. 22 



T HE flashing strike of the pere¬ 
grine falcon is one of the most 
dazzling sights to be seen in the 
wilds. 

So sudden and swift is the pursuit 
and attack that only seldom is the 
actual kill witnessed. The falcon 
makes his kill in the air and the sound 
of the strike is like the sharp clap of 
a stick rapped against a plank. Sing¬ 
ling out his flying prey, the falcon 
towers to gain altitude and then 
stoops like a bullet. Wings half shut, 
with incredible speed he overtakes the 
quarry. His legs are streamlined back 
against his tail and come forward at 
the last instant before the two birds 
come together. The action is too fast 
for the eye to follow, but as the legs 
come forward the closed knuckles 
strike the luckless bird. He is dead in¬ 
stantly. A cloud of feathers drifts 
slowly down; the broken body tumbles 
over and over toward the ground. 

Sometimes the bird is struck too 
close to the ground for the falcon to 
retrieve it in the air. The falcon does 
not clutch his quarry at the instant of 
contact like the goshawk but wheels 
after striking and either picks it up 
from the ground or seizes it before it 
strikes the earth. 

One must be sharp-eyed indeed to 
witness such a happening, but occa¬ 
sionally luck may be with you. A 
likely locality is along a lake shore or 
large marsh. A flock of shore-birds 
dashing over the water shrieking in 


fear may often be your first warning 
that a falcon is in the neighborhood. 

Many birds have sharper vision than 
humans. If a swimming duck sud¬ 
denly turns its head and cocks an eye 
up at the sky, look there too. There 
may be a hawk, falcon or eagle wheel¬ 
ing far above and invisible to your 
eye. Keep watching. Your eventual 
reward may be to witness that rare 
and wonderful phenomenon, the hunt¬ 
ing technique of the peregrine. Of the 
many remarkable sights one is privi- 
ledged to witness in the wilds, this is 
one of the most dramatic. You will 
never forget it. V 


Gravity Irrigation 

(Continued from page 18) 

can be lined with buried polyethlyene 
for $1 per lineal foot in ditches up to 
15 cubic ft./sec. Irrigation districts 
presently do not pay the initial cost of 
this type of construction, much less 
lay aside depreciation funds, so I fail 
to see how they could stand either an 
increased construction cost, operation 
cost or maintenance cost. 

Even if and when closed laterals 
can be afforded, I would still recom¬ 
mend the gravity system of irrigation. 
With new methods and progress in 
land development, our gravity sys¬ 
tems provide us with excellent water 
control, salt and salinity control, 
efficiency in irrigation and labor that 
could be handled by a 10-year-old. V 


NOW-safest storage 
plus automatic unloading 



Butler bins 
with automatic 
bin unloader 


For years Butler grain bins have provided the safest 
storage for millions of bushels of grain. 

Now, Butler grain bins are available with a low-cost 
automatic bin unloader. You empty your bins com¬ 
pletely, quickly and without backbreaking labor. 

Here’s how the automatic unloader works. First, a 
sub-floor auger draws out all the flowable grain. Then, 
a portable sweep auger pulls out the remaining grain. 

Only Butler offers everything you need for safe stor¬ 
age, fast, easy handling and gentle grain conditioning 
(with option Butler Force-Aire drying). Single and 
multi-bin installations are available in capacities to 
handle anything from smallest to largest harvests. 



LOW-COST protection for 
stock and 
machinery 


Here’s a fast, economical way to put your stock, equip¬ 
ment and other farm supplies under roof. Butler gal¬ 
vanized steel shelters are pre-punched and shipped 
complete with all hardware needed for assembly. You 
can put them up quickly with ordinary hand tools. 
And they provide lasting, maintenance-free shelter at 
low cost. Sections lO'lO" long in spans 12, 18 and 24 
feet wide can be assembled to any length. 

Write direct for full details and name of your Butler 
Farm Equipment Distributor. 





Made by Canadians with Canadian Material 

BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY (CANADA), LTD. 

FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
3429 Queen Elizabeth Way, Burlington, Ontario 
Manufacturers of Metal Buildings • Contract Manufacturing 
Equipment for Farming, Oil Transportation, Outdoor Advertising 



UNITED GRAIN GROWERS 
LIMITED 


Notice 

In accordance with the Income Tax 
Act, this will advise our customers 
(including both members and non¬ 
members) as referred to in said Act, 
that in accordance with the terms and 
conditions, and within the times and 
limitations contained in the said Act, it 
is our intention to pay a dividend in 
proportion to the 1960-1961 patronage 
out of the revenue of the 1960-1961 
taxation year, or out of such other funds 
as may be permitted by the said Act; 
and we hereby hold forth the prospect 
of the payment of patronage dividend 
to you accordingly. 

The foregoing notice applies to grain 
delivered to this Company between 
August 1, 1960 and July 31, 1961. 


It s quick, easy. Just 10 se- 
conds once a week. That’s all 
it takes with Gillett’s Lye. 
Sprinkle half a regular-size can 
of Gillett’s Lye into the out¬ 
house pit once a week. Repels 
flies, destroys contents and 
odors. Occasionally, scrub seat 
and walls with a solution of 2 
tablespoons of Gillett’s to one 
gallon of water. This freshens 
woodwork, cleans completely 
and kills many kinds of bac¬ 
teria on contact. For dozens 
of other time and money-sav¬ 
ing tips, write for free 60-page 
book: Standard Brands Ltd., 
550 Sherbrooke W., Montreal. 


Steers and Hogs 
On a Small Acreage 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS LIMITED 


D. G. Miller, 

Secretary. 


July 4, 1960 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


Corn silage is put out by the silo’s push-button system, then Elson Miles 
forks it along the manger. He’s feeding 85 steers in this asphalted yard. 


C AN you farm on 75 acres today? 
Elson Miles does. He runs a 
beef and hog feeding program 
on some of Ontario’s highest priced 
land, at Milliken, just beyond Metro¬ 
politan Toronto. 

Two years ago, he built a pole barn 
and a 20' by 40' concrete-stave me¬ 
chanically unloaded silo; and laid an 
asphalt surface in the yard. Now, in¬ 
stead of feeding 40 chain-tied steers 
in the stable, he handles 85 steers out¬ 
doors, and feeds 100 pigs at a time in 
the old steer barn. Results have been 
so pleasing, he wishes he had modern¬ 
ized his program years earlier. 

The additional stock required more 
feed. To meet this need, he sold his 
corn picker; began to put his 25-acre 
corn crop, stalks and all, into the silo. 
He also grows 25 acres each of hay 
and grain to round out his crop rota¬ 
tion. He buys additional grain for the 
steers and, hogs. 

Because of the high grain content 
of the silage, very little extra grain 
and supplement are required to round 
out his rations. Yearling steers are 
bought in October or November and 
fed for a couple of months on silage 
and hay. Then grain feeding is com¬ 
menced, and gradually increased until 
the steers are getting 7 lb. per day in 
the final 2 months, before they go to 
market in May and Tune.—D.R.B. V 


PUMPS 

Beatty pressure water systems are on the 
job in thousands of farms, homes and sum¬ 
mer cottages providing comfort and labour 
saving convenience. There’s a Beatty pump 
for every need to meet your precise water 
requirements. 


^ WATER HEATERS 

A Beatty glass lined water heater delivers 
piping hot water, when you want it, at the turn 
of a tap. For home and farm use, there’s a 
size to suit all hot water demands. 


AUTOMATIC WATER ^ 
CONDITIONERS 

A water softener can pay for itself by savings 
in the consumption of soap alone. Fabrics 
wash far cleaner and colors come brighter. 
Your hot water system keeps scale-free. In 
addition, your family has the comfort of soft 
water for personal care. 


[Guide photos 

Modernized program does so well that 
Elson wishes he had started earlier. 


PLASTIC PIPE 

Only "I /9th the weight of steel pipe, it’s 
non-toxic, inert to acids and alkalis, 
unaffected by any soil condition. Plastic 
pipe is easy to cut, simple to join and 
effortless to lay. It will outlast steel pipe 
and is especially popular for farm use 
because of lower installation costs and its 
non-corrosive qualities. 


B ATTERY veal houses are being 
used at a farm near Norwich, 
England. They consist of a nursery 
house to hold 50 calves for the first 
2 weeks, and a fattening house to hold 
100 . 

In the nursery house there are calf 
crates on each side of a central passage, 
the calves being fed five at a time from 
a 5-pail cart that is pushed along the 
front of the crates at calf height. One 
pail stops at each crate. The crates 
have slatted floors made of rough- 
sawn African Keruing wood, which is 
said to be “gritty” enough to give the 
calves good footing, and is oily 
enough to resist damp. 

In the fattening house, calves are 
secured between yoke posts and stand 
on slatted floor sections with manure 
channels at the rear. V 


Insecticide 
For Livestock 


T HE insecticide known as Korlan 
has been approved by the Canada 
Department of Agriculture for direct 
application on cattle, horses, hogs, 
sheep and goats to control lice, horn 
flies and sheep keds. It was registered 
previously for fly control in all types 
of farm buildings. 

The insecticide is available as a 
wettable powder or an emulsified 
liquid. It is used as a spray or bait 
and is effective up to 6 weeks. It is 
approved for use on dairy cattle. V 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION ON THESE AND MANY OTHER 
QUALITY PRODUCTS BY BEATTY 

BEATTY BROS. LIMITED, BOX F 358, FERGUS, ONTARIO 
Please send me information on the items I have checked. 

□ Deep well pumps □ Water softeners □ Water heaters 

□ Submergible pumps □ Shallow well pumps Q Plastic pipe 

□ Chlorinatots. □ Sump pumps □ Range boilers 

NAME. 


ADDRESS 
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LIVESTOCK 


New Clues 
In Scrapie Puzzle 

S CRAPIE, that baffling sheep dis¬ 
ease, may be hereditary accord¬ 
ing to evidence collected in a 
7-year study at the Nuffield Institute 
for Medical Research, England. They 
have used 70 flocks of 10 breeds com¬ 
prising about 10,000 breeding ewes. 
Many of the flocks were fully recorded 
and closed, except for the introduction 
of new rams. Some 800 cases of scrapie 
were detected and nearly 150 animals 
were examined after death. 

There were three important points 
that emerged from this research. No 
evidence appeared to show that 
scrapie can be spread by contact, 
grazing or mating to healthy animals 
of the same generation. The disease is 
more common in certain families and 
among the offspring of affected par¬ 
ents. Although scrapie shows itself at 
almost any age after 1% years, the 
average age of showing is 3 years, and 
90 per cent of the affected sheep will 
show signs before the age of 4'A. 

The possibility that surroundings 
and environment have an influence on 
scrapie cannot be ruled out. But it is 
clear that the genetic constitution of 
the animal is an important factor. In¬ 
deed, all the evidence so far collected 
suggests that scrapie is an inherited 
disease and probably is caused by a 
simple recessive factor. 

If these findings are correct, scrapie 
could be bred out of a flock by the 
consistent use of a healthy ram. If a 
ram with no scrapie is put on an af¬ 
fected ewe, which has a double dose 
of scrapie, the progeny will be carriers 
with a single dose. If a healthy ram 
is used on a carrier, half the progeny 
will be carriers and half free of 
scrapie. Continued use of a ram free 
from scrapie would mean no more 
cases and the incidence of carriers 
would drop with each generation. 

If the research in England can 
prove that scrapie depends on the 
gene, it may become possible to con¬ 
trol the disease through selective 
breeding before the cause of it is 
known. V 

Watch 

For Horn Flies 

H ORN flies can be seen in the 
morning and on cool days on the 
backs of animals. On hot days they 
are found mainly on the shaded side 
and on the belly. In Alberta, they are 
more abundant on bulls than on cows, 
and are rarely seen on spring calves 
before August. 

K. R. Depner of Lethbridge Agri¬ 
culture Research Station says horn fly 
eggs are laid on the undersurface of 
cattle droppings a few seconds after 
they are passed. The immature stages 
of the pest develop entirely in the 
droppings and the next generation 
emerges about 3 weeks after the eggs 
are laid. New females begin laying 
about 4 days after emergence, and 
about every second day thereafter. 
Each female can lay as many as 24 
eggs at one time. 

Horn flies are found almost every¬ 
where in Canada where cattle are 


raised. This is a blood-sucking para¬ 
site, small and dark, and about half 
the size of a house fly. It remains on 
its host day and night. It can be rec¬ 
ognized easily by its characteristic 
head-downward attitude while at rest. 

The recommended control on beef 
cattle is DDT. Insecticides with resid¬ 
ual properties may not be used on 
dairy cattle and farmers are limited 
to the pyrethrins, which must be ap¬ 
plied frequently for effective con¬ 
trol. V 


Economy 
Feed for Sows 

ARKET pigs are raised more 
economically in feedlots, but 
brood sows make good use of pas¬ 
tures. Garnet Norrish of the Ontario 
Department of Agriculture says it’s 
possible to save up to 2 lb. of feed 
per day per sow on good pasture. By 
putting 10 to 12 sows per acre and 
using an acre in sow pasture, savings 
of 114 to 2 tons of sow feed have 
been made over the summer. 

Norrish says all pigs on pasture 


July 1960 

should have access to adequate pro¬ 
tection from direct sunlight, either 
under good shade trees or simple 
structures. 

He warns that good pastures are 
important. Run-out hay fields do not 
provide it. The recommended mixture 
is 8 lb. alfalfa, 2 lb. ladino and 10 
lb. brome, with 1 bushel of oats per 
acre. The oats should be grazed down 
early. The legumes provide some pro¬ 
tein, and although brome will offer 
some resistance to rooting by sows, it 
is a good practice to ring them while 
they are on pasture. V 




FARM SAFETY COUNCIL OF ONTARIO 


For your safety, we suggest these precautions: 


Build trap-doors or covered chutes at edge 
of mows. 

Be sure rungs on all ladders are strong. 
When leading the herd sire, even a quiet 
one, use a staff snapped to his ring. 


• Keep debris off stairways. 

• Keep tools in their proper place. 

• Don’t let children drive or ride on the trac* 
tor. Don’t take chances yourself when driv¬ 
ing the tractor. 


*Ontario Farm Accident Survey reveals that Ontario Farm people 
suffer more than 25 accidents every working day. 


No doubt about it, young 
Jim Martin was a very busy 
man. Always on the go— 
never had time to think about 
accidents and safety— too busy ! 

Then one day it happened—he had to 
buy a piece of equipment he hadn’t 
planned on. A wheelchair. Don’t let this 
happen to you! It could, you know.* 
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TRUST YOUR TEXACO FARM SUPPLIER 
FOR PROMPT DELIVERIES. 

He's ready to supply you with ... 


-THE POWER GASOLINE 
AT REGULAR PRICES! 

Leading farmers know from experience 
that for trucks, tractors, combines and 
cars, Fire Chief Gasoline can’t be equalled. 
It gives you more work, more power per 
gallon, quicker starts, faster warm-ups. 

If pays to farm with 

TEXACO 



KILLS 


rats overnight 

or money back ^ 


•‘One tube killed 40 rats," \ JB 

another “39 overnight". . . 

"Cost less than 2c per rat \ ■ 

killed." Yes, thousands praise , .H 

Rat-Nip for sure, low-cost 
killing. Famous for 50 years. 

Everywhere only 69c. 9 

New, non-p"oisonous killer of rats and 
AI M mice-harmless around otheranimals. 
ALoU Rat-Nip Readi-Bits with Warfarin 
Mouse-NipReadi-BitswithWarfarin 


English Large Blacks and First Cross 
Blue Spotted Hybrids will make you 
more money, whether you want to sell 
breeding stock, weanling pigs or raise 
pigs commercially. The results of cross¬ 
ing English Large Black with Landrace, 
Yorkshire and English Large White are 
astounding. You have larger litters, big¬ 
ger and stronger pigs at birth, larger 
pigs when weaned, pigs that grade well 
and go to market earlier on less feed. 
Send for catalogue, cross-breeding folder 
and photos. 

TWEDDLE FARMS 
Fergus - Ontario 



Check for 
Machine Faults 

M echanical faults in milking 

machines can be more than in¬ 
convenient, they will reduce 
the production you get from your 
cows and even affect their health. C. 
H. McNaughton of the dairy science 
department at the University of 
Manitoba has listed mechanical 
problems you may encounter: 

1. Vacuum regulator not function¬ 
ing properly, which can result in ex¬ 
cess vacuum at the teat and cause 
tissue damage. Install a vacuum 
gauge and aim for a normal vacuum 
of 14 inches. 

2. Pulsation rate slow or not uni¬ 
form. Caused by a faulty pulsator or 
dirty vacuum hose, this has much 
the same effect as excess vacuum 
and may cause blood vessel con¬ 
gestion. Use the manufacturer’s rec¬ 
ommended pulsation rate — usually 
45-50 per minute. 

3. Low vacuum is due to faulty 
operation of the vacuum pump or 
dirty vacuum lines and hoses. This 
may result in incomplete milking 
and could affect pulsation rate. 

4. Pulsation rate too fast owing to 
poor adjustment of pulsator. This 


can mean slow or incomplete milk¬ 
ing. 

5. Rough, broken or dirty infla¬ 
tions are unsanitary and may result 
in tissue damage. 

Make the milking machine work 
smoothly, but also watch that your 
milking techniques do not damage 
teats and udders. V 


Raise 

Your Sights 

A DAIRYMAN has to think ahead 
and plan for expansion while 
he’s still in fair financial shape, says 
Ross Milne of the Ontario Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, who suggests 
the following goals: 

• 50 or more cows. 

• 10,000 lb. of milk per cow. 

• 50 per cent of milk produced 
between October 1 and March 
31. 

• 3 crop acres per cow. 

• 6 tons of hay, or the equivalent, 
per cow. 

• yields of 2.5 tons of hay, 12 
tons of corn and 75 bushels of 
oats. 

• 20 per cent of milk sales for 
feed at the most. 

• 250,000 lb. of milk sold per man. 


• $350 or less inventory per cow 
in power and machinery. 


• $125 or less expenses per cow 
in power and machinery. V 


Auger Outlet 

It’s difficult to auger grain out of a 

full granary without spilling some. To 

overcome this, construct this simple 

, outlet with two 

j-=»^QRANARY , . , , , 

bm boards and a 

j|J|j i | piece of stove- 

:: pipe. Place the 

boards side by 

side anc ^ ^ an 

en d of hie pipe 

/' ' 0,1 hiem. Draw 

/ around it. Cut out 

AuTr stove p i*e “ rc ’ e ant ) nail 
NAILED INTO the bm boards to- 
bin boards g e th er> vvith the 

stovepipe inserted in the hole. Leave 
only about 1" to 2" of pipe protrud¬ 
ing from the face side of the boards. 
Be sure it slopes downward on the 
back side, which will prevent the 
grain from flowing out of the pipe. 
Any small auger will fit nicely through 
the pipe into the center of the granary. 
It is a wise move to flange the outer 
end of the stovepipe to prevent cuts. 
—M.J.O., Alta. V 


saw cur wl 
TO GROUND Y 
LINE OF POST 


Post Preserver 

lcimrunrr Here’s how to 
LENGTHEN LIFE , . , ,. f 

, OF FENCE obtain longer hie 

\ posts from your fence 

! V-' posts. The chemi- 

|||7\ cal preservatives 

\fj|L \ will soak into the 

\ wood quicker and 

—rj deeper if the post 

UND has a single split 

7 post cut into the end 


for the distance it will be buried in 
the ground. This allows the preserva¬ 
tive to work from the center of the 
post as well as from the outside. — 
C.L., Sask. V 



Gate Lock 



Take a halter 

snap and a ring. 

Nail the ring on 

the fence post. 

Weld the halter 

snap onto a 5" 

chain and nail the 

chain onto the HALTER SNAP AN0 RING 
. MAKE GOOD GATE LOCK 

gate. You can see —- 

from the sketch how it makes a good 

gate lock that is easy to open.-H.W., 

Man. ^ 


STAPLE 
CHAIN TO 
POST 


STAPLE 


Water Retainer 

Insert a 2' length of rod through 
the end link of a 
binder chain, lay 
the rod at one 
end of the eaves- 
trough, and let 
the chain hang 
down into a rain 
barrel beneath. 
This will prevent the wind from blow¬ 
ing the water around.—O.J., Man. V 

Apple Picking 

When picking apples or other tree 
fruits from top branches, use a fisher¬ 
man’s scoop net fastened to a long 
pole. The rim of the net picks the 
fruit, which drops into the net. — 
D.E.F., N.B. V 
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Pick the field and 
then treat it well 



He Gets 5,000 lb. 

Of Milk from Each Acre 


L USH grazing from this pasture is 
. giving dairyman Doug McKin¬ 
non 5,000 lb. of milk (worth 
$125) per acre. It’s a good return, he 
says, for the work of establishing and 
managing it. McKinnon, who farms at 
Barnston, Que., is taking advice from 
Macdonald College scientists in de¬ 
veloping his pasture program. 

He tested the soil of this field, fer¬ 
tilized it and seeded ladino clover, 
birdsfoot trefoil, timothy and brome 
grass. Once it was well established, he 
set up electric fences to divide it for 
rotational grazing. 

Prof. L. C. Raymond, of Macdonald 
College, states that even in well- 



Prof. L. C. Raymond and Doug see 
fall-seeded rye and forage seed broad¬ 
cast in spring made moderate pasture. 


A HIGH yielding oat variety called 
Russell, combining the straw 
strength of Rodney and the yield of 
Garry, has been licensed in Ontario 
and some seed should be generally 
available next spring. 

Russell is plumper than Garry and 
2 or 3 days earlier. Its straw is 
shorter than Garry or Rodney and it 
carries more resistance to root rot 
than either variety. Dr. Ernest Rein- 
bergs of the Ontario Agricultural 
College says Russell is the only mod¬ 
ern oat with some resistance to sep- 
toria (black stem). It will be just as 
good a grinding oat as Rodney, which 
has a low hull percentage because 
much of the hull is threshed off. A 
characteristic of the Russell variety is 
its thin hull. 

The new oat is a hybrid selection 
from a cross between Garry (stem 
rust resistant) and Mutica Ukraine 
(crown rust resistant) crossed with 
Abegweit (black stem resistant). V 


managed pastures like this one, the 
legumes will fade out and the pasture 
will revert to a natural and less pro¬ 
ductive state within 5 or 6 years. 
Then, it must be reseeded. 

In establishing a productive pas¬ 
ture, Professor Raymond says: “Don’t 
choose a droughty area. A deep, well- 
drained soil is essential. If an old sod 
is to be broken, it should be plowed 
and then cropped for at least a year 
to get rid of the old species.” 

Before seeding down, Professor 
Raymond recommends that the field 
be well treated with both manure and 
fertilizer, and limed if necessary. 

Greensboro loam, such as McKin¬ 
non has, should get 300 to 400 lb. of 
4-24-20 in addition to a dressing of 
manure at time of seeding. Then it 
should be top dressed with 400 or 
500 lb. per acre of 0-20-20 each fall. 

Once the seeding is established, 
Professor Raymond says that it must 
be well grazed to prevent any species 
from going to stem and head. A mow¬ 
ing machine can be used to clip off 
ungrazed clumps. Nitrogen can be 
applied early in the season while 
there is plenty of moisture. 

According to Professor Raymond, 
well-managed pastures such as Mc¬ 
Kinnon’s are more productive than 
fields in a crop rotation that must 
provide both hay and pasture. — 
D.R.B. V 



[Guide photos 

A pasture high in ladino clover is in¬ 
spected by D. McKinnon after a year. 


Hints for 

Harvesting Rapeseed 


R APESEED shatters very readily 
when ripe. For this reason, the 
Manitoba Department of Agri¬ 
culture says the crop should be 
swathed when the ripest pods shell 
readily, or when the seeds in the pods 
are turning dark. The color of the 
pods does not always indicate the 
color of the seeds. 

A rapeseed crop is easily cut, but is 
quite bulky and fluffy to handle. It 
should be cut just below the level of 
the lowest seed pods to minimize the 
amount of material in the windrow. 
The high stubble will allow the swath 
to settle and prevent it being blown 
by high winds. High stubble also per¬ 
mits running the pickup below the 
swath, reducing the amount of shell¬ 
ing. 

Rapeseed usually takes longer to 
dry in the swath than wheat before it 
is in threshing condition. It threshes 
best under weather conditions that 
make wheat a little too tough. 

Dry, well matured, rapeseed pods 
are easily shattered, so a gentle pick¬ 
up is desirable. Closed raddle or belt 
pickups are better than the drum 
types. Adjust the speed of the pickup 
to the ground travel of the combine 
to avoid shattering the seed in the 
swath. Most combines can be ad¬ 
justed either by changing shims or 
sprockets. 

Owing to the ease of threshing 
rapeseed, reduce cylinder speed to 
about one-half of the normal speed 
for threshing wheat. Periferal speeds 
of the cylinder in the range of 3,000 
to 3,600 ft. per minute are suitable, 
depending on the condition of the 
^rapeseed. 

Concave clearance is usually set 
quite wide. Clearances of Vs" to 14" 
at the rear and 14" to 1" at the front 
of the concaves will be suitable, de¬ 
pending on the condition of the seed. 
Wind and shoe adjustments should 
be set to minimize the amount of the 
return. The return is best directed on 


the grain pan behind the cylinder, 
whenever possible, to avoid cracking 
the seed. 

T HE speed of the shoe shake should 
be from normal to 10 per cent 
faster than that for wheat to give 
better separation of the seeds from 
the pods. Speed is usually increased 
because the pods are so thick on the 
sieves that wind will not raise them 
enough without blowing over some 
of the seed. The seed has to be shaken 
out. If special drives are not available 
for this adjustment, it can be made 
by increasing the governed engine 
speed. This will increase the speed of 
the whole machine and must be com¬ 
pensated for on the pickup and cylin¬ 
der. 

Air flow must be reduced, and this 
is best done by reducing fan speed 
and keeping the shutters as nearly 
wide open as possible. This gives 
more uniform distribution of air over 
the full width of the shoe, particularly 
in the wider shoe machines. The vol¬ 
ume of air blast must be found by 
trial until a reasonably clean sample 
is obtained without blowing appreci¬ 
able quantities of seed over the tail 
end of the shoe. The wind board is 
usually adjusted to direct the wind 
further back on the sieves than for 
cereal grains. 

Shoe sieves are set the same as for 
flax. The adjustable chaffer sieve and 
extension is set 14 to V 2 open—as close 
to V 2 open as possible. The cleaning 
sieve may be the adjustable type set 
at 14 to 14 open, or a round-hole sieve 
with openings of 9/64" to 3/16" dia¬ 
meter. Adjust or select sieves to mini¬ 
mize dockage—below 6 per cent if 
possible to eliminate recleaning before 
marketing. 

The Manitoba Department of Agri¬ 
culture also advises a study of seasonal 
growing conditions, varieties, etc. to 
help make adjustments from year to 
year. V 



PLAIN OR FILTER TIP 
CIGARETTES 


Good start for 
a good horse 


“Bringing ’em up right” 
means never giving a blemish 
a chance to develop . . . treating 
cuts, sores, and abrasions 
at once . . . prompt relief for 
stiffness and strained muscles. 
And your best partner on the job 
is Absorbine. A large bottle 
costs only $2.50 at any druggist. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Montreal 19, P.Q. 


ABSORBINE 


Professional Heavy-Duty 

PAINT SPRAYER 


With 
features 
not found 
in some 
models 
costing 


free 

pump. (3) All parts of brass or non-corroding 
metals. (4) Bigger jar has 39% more capacity. 
(5) Viscometer eliminates guesswork. Guarantees 
success on every job. (6) Built-in brass filter 
screens out undissolved particles for silky smooth¬ 
ness. (7) Completely new nozzle instantly removed 
for quick, easy cleaning. (8) Heavy duty construc¬ 
tion throughout. (9) CSA approved. Heavy duty 8- 
foot electric cord. (10) New design, new trigger 
action—so easy, even a child can paint or spray. 
Now only $11.95 plus $1 to help defray mailing. 
TOTAL: $12.95. Order by No. 500. Send cheque 
or money order for prompt delivery. C.O.D.’s plus 
fee. (Enclose $1 deposit.) Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. Sold only by mail, only by— 

THOHESEN, Ltd., Dept. 283G-500 
439 King Street West, Toronto 2B, Ont. 
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WHICH ONE IS THE BEATNIK? WHICH ONE IS 
JUST "BEAT” FROM CARRYING WATER FROM THE 
WELL? 


There's no beating a Duro water system to give you pressurized 
water where and when you want it — anywhere on the farm. 
Your Duro dealer will tell you about Duro systems. And he'll tell 
you about easy payment terms, too. If you'd like our booklet on 
running water and Duro Pumps and Duro Water Softeners and 
Conditioners, wrile us at: 

PUMPS & SOFTENERS LIMITED 

LONDON - CANADA 


When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention The Guide 



Ring Culture 
For Tomatoes 

A NEW way to grow greenhouse 
tomatoes is being used in Eng¬ 
land, according to a report from 
the Saanichton Experimental Farm, 
B.C. Known as ring culture, it entails 
the use of a ring of roofing-felt type 
material about 9 ¥2 in. diameter, filled 
with rich potting soil mixture and 
placed on a bed of gravel or cinders. 
The root growth is confined to the 
ring for the first 6 weeks after plant¬ 
ing. After this, the roots grow into 
the gravel or cinders and this aggre¬ 
gate material is watered daily. 

No nutrients are supplied to the 
gravel or cinders, but rings are fed 
weekly. In this way, water require¬ 
ments for the plant are taken care of 
by roots in the aggregate and nutri¬ 
ent requirements by the roots grow¬ 
ing in the soil in the rings. 

Marked increases in yield are 


A QUEEN’S COMMISSION 
IN THE ARMY 


If you are 18 to 23 


The opportunity to become an Officer in the Canadian Army (Regular) is now being 
Offered to a selected group of young men. Join the fine group of young men whose army 
careers will commence this year. You will receive character-building training for 


leadership and responsibility. Embark on a respected active, challenging and 



rewarding career and lay the foundation for a fine future. 


City/Town_Province_ 

Age_Phone No_ 

last school grade successfully completed. 

CGJ 


HERE IS HOW YOU CAN QUALIFY: 

You must be 18 to 23, single, and have at least 
a Junior Matriculation or equivalent education. 
If you meet the Canadian army enrolment 
standards you will qualify for a Short Service 
Commission on the successful completion 
of the 36 week training course. All 
- applications will be considered in the order 
they are received, so please act NOW. You 
may obtain full details without obligation 
from your local Canadian Army Recruiting 
Station listed in your telephone book, or 
by mailing the coupon below to: 


D. MANNING (M2A) 
ARMY HEADQUARTERS 
OTTAWA, ONTARIO 


Please send me your booklet on the Officer Candidate 
Program. I understand that making this request does not 
obligate me in any way. 


claimed for this method over the con¬ 
ventional ground bed method. Free¬ 
dom from disease and ease of water¬ 
ing are other advantages. Since the 
rings raise the level of the base of the 
plants, there is better aeration around 
them and less likelihood of foliar 
diseases. Watering, an exacting opera¬ 
tion in growing greenhouse tomatoes, 
cannot be overdone with the ring 
system, as any excess percolates 
through the aggregate and is drained 
off. 

Comparisons were made at Saan¬ 
ichton last year between plants grown 
in rings placed on %" to %" washed 
gravel and on sawdust, and plants in 
regular ground beds. An early advan¬ 
tage was seen in the quicker growth 
of plants in the rings. As the roots 
grew into the aggregate below, and 
the first fruits began to size, feeding 
of plants in the rings commenced. A 
liquid 6-9-7 fertilizer was applied 
weekly, each plant having 2Vz pints 
of a l-in-100 dilution. 

Picking commenced at the end of 
May and there seemed to be an ad¬ 
vantage in earliness for the two ring 
culture treatments. Up to the end of 
June, yields for ring-sawdust and 
ring-gravel were 4.8 lb. and 4.0 lb. 
per plot respectively, while regular 
culture yield was 3.0 per plot. By the 
end of the picking season on August 
11, the respective yields were 8.2, 
7.4 and 6.9 lb., so overall differences 
were less marked. 

While returns from ring culture 
were fairly satisfactory from plants 
occupying just over 3 sq. ft. of green¬ 
house space, yields did not approach 
to 20 lb. per plant obtained in Eng¬ 
land. Where a grower wants to try 
it, the results suggest that sawdust is 
the cheaper and more easily handled 
material, giving as good, if not bet¬ 
ter, results than gravel. V 


Care with 
New Potatoes 

E XCESSIVE skinning and bruising 
discourage sales of new pota¬ 
toes, says L. F. Ounsworth of the 
Harrow Research Station, Ont. Injury 
to the delicate, soft-skinned tubers 
can be avoided by adjusting the speed 
of the digger and by adding rubber 
shields to its links. At the same time, 
care should be taken in grading, 
packaging, shipping and retailing. 
The ideal system is to pack directly 
from the mechanical picker into rigid 
containers, and give the new pota¬ 
toes the gentle care of an extremely 
perishable product until they reach 
the consumer’s table. 

Remember that the early potatoes 
are competing with old varieties, 
which are now aided by sprout in¬ 
hibitors and improved storage. Also, 
packaged potato products such as 
granules, flakes and chips are vying 
for a share of the shopper’s dollar. V 


Water Plants 

P LANTS in window boxes and 
hanging pots need far more 
water than most people realize. This 
is especially true in warm, dry or 
windy weather when the evaporation 
rate is high. Keep a careful watch on 
the condition of plants and water them 
every day in warm, dry weather. V 
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Good Use for 
Paper Feed Bags 

by K. LAMBERT 

O N our poultry farm we keep 
about 4,000 layers. We put our 
young pullets out on the range 
as soon as possible in the spring. They 
are hatched in February and are old 
enough to go out as soon as the grass 
is ready. 

The chief reason for putting them 



Two other bags are placed across the 
bottom , reaching to the ground level. 


Combine 
Better Barley 

B ARLEY cannot be harvested 
satisfactorily if the combine 
is adjusted for wheat. Jim 
Campbell of the Manitoba Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture points out that 
the difference in price between No. 
1 feed and 3 C.W. six-row barley is 
considerable, and even greater if the 
barley is approved for malting grade. 
Very often the reason for a lower 
grade on a potentially high grade 
barley is the percentage of damaged 
kernels. That means the price can 
depend on proper harvesting. 

Mr. Campbell says proper cylinder 
speed and concave settings are by far 
the most important adjustments on 
the combine. High cylinder speeds 
are responsible for much of the 
damage to barley. A reduction of 




First paper bag is tacked to the top 
of the rear end of the range shelter. 


out at the earliest possible moment is 
economy, since a much cheaper ration 
can be used on range. This is particu¬ 
larly true for the farmer who has some 
of his own grains. We are of the mind 
that range rearing is still the least 
costly way to raise really good pullets. 

We have found that pullets 8 weeks 
of age or older can be put on the 
range as early as late April. In case 
the nights get too chilly for the young 
birds, or one of those late snowfalls 
occur, we have found it worth the 
trouble to cover the backs of the range 
shelters, thus cutting down the cross 
ventilation. 

After trying various methods, we 
have discovered the simplest way to 
do this is by opening out some 50 lb. 
paper feed bags. A shelter takes three 
bags, and by using a stapler “tacker” 
we quickly tack them in place. When 
the birds are more hardy and the 
weather more settled, these bags can 
be quickly ripped off and burned. V 



cylinder speed of 10 to 15 per cent 
from the manufacturer’s recom¬ 
mended speed for wheat can reduce 
the number of damaged barley ker¬ 
nels by up to 15 per cent. Reduce 
cylinder speed until the desired re¬ 
sults are obtained. 

The concave should be adjusted 
so as to avoid removing too much of 
the awn. Concave-cylinder clearance 
should be increased at front and rear. 
Close threshing has a tendency to 
peel the barley. To be eligible for 
top C.W. grades, barley must not 
have more than 5 per cent peeled and 
broken kernels. 

Chaffer and sieve openings should 
be increased to keep the amount of 
grain return to a minimum. 

Adequate wind blast directed to 
the front one-third of the shoe will 
prevent matting of beards and chaff 
on the sieve. More barley is lost by 
using too little wind than by using 
too much. 

The combine operator should check 
the threshed sample periodically and 
make his adjustments accordingly. 
Settings may vary considerably for 
changing moisture conditions through¬ 
out the day. Under extremely dry 
conditions, it may be advisable to 
restrict combining of malting barley 
to morning and evening. V 
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lending a hand! 

Imperial Bank lends the farmer a helping hand in many ways. 
What are your needs? New farm equipment . . . quality livestock 
, . . improvements to farm buildings? Imperial Bank can help you 
through a low-interest Farm Improvement Loan. Talk to your 
local Imperial Bank Manager about it. Chances are the Man from 
Imperial will be "lending a hand” at your place. 

IMPERIAL 

4BAN 


0056 


Down with. Dust! 



CALCIUM 

CHLORIDE 

Keeps Roads 
Dust Free 


Hied 

hemical 


ALLIED CHEMICAL CANADA, LTD. 

BRUNNER MOND PRODUCTS 

1450 CITY COUNCILLORS ST., MONTREAL 2, QUE. 




‘77/ do my own ‘ crop-dustingthank you very much! 
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See Your Local >N£STEEL Dealer or 

write for FREE Estimate on yaur Roofing Needs 




GET SET TO SAVE MONEY 


WITH 


WEETEEl 


SECURITY" RIBBED 

ROOFING & SIDING 

GALVANIZED OR ALUMINUM 


PROTECT YOUR LIVESTOCK, IMPLEMENTS, STORED 
CROPS, FROM SNOW, WIND, RAIN, LIGHTNING 

Follow the example of dollar-wise farmers across Canada and 
get Westeel “Security" Ribbed Roofing and Siding for your 
farm buildings. Get all these advantages ... 


-“Security” sidelap prevents 
seepage 

-Properly applied, roof is 
stormproof—protects frame¬ 
work from rot. 

-Easy-to-handle lengths 


-Requires no special skill 
to erect—saves time and 
labour. 

-Backed by more than 
a century of roofing 
experience. 


LOW-COST POLE FRAME BARNS 

Westeel “Security" Ribbed Roofing and Siding is an ideal 
economy covering for all types of pole frame construction. 



fa™ 60 * y ° ur costly 
Farm machinery and 
equipment by storing 
c in a convenient 

Ro a rI? tenance s hed co 
Roohng and Siding i 
trouble-free, low-cost d 


PRODUCTS 

A " a,| -Canaclian, Canad. 
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PTO Safety 

A safety latch has been added to 
the handle, preventing the power- 
take-off from becoming engaged acci¬ 
dentally on PTO models of the new 
M-F 98 tractor. The latch is disen¬ 
gaged quickly and easily by pushing 
the lever to the rear. The PTO is a 
standard 1% inch spline, running at 
the ASAE standard of 535 rpm. (Mas- 
sey-Ferguson) (299) V 




Sliank Holder 

This new device holds the 
cultivator shank between two 
rollers, which are in a hous¬ 
ing bolted to the beam. If the 
shank strikes an obstacle it 
moves back on the rollers and 
tips upwards to clear the ob¬ 
struction. A spring returns it 
to working position. A sheer- 
pin release gives added pro¬ 
tection. (Roll-O-Matic Tiller 
Ltd.) (300) V 


For further information about any item mentioned in “What’s New," write to 
What’s New Department, The Country Guide, 1760 Ellice Ave., Winnipeg 
12, Man., giving the key number shown at the end of each item, as—(17). 


Continued from page 15 


FARMER CHARGES ADMISSION 


afternoon, when most farm families 
like to take a nap, or sit and visit 
with close friends, the Woodleigh 
Farm began to bustle with 300 or 
400 visitors. They would roam at 
will, inspecting the structures; their 
children would dip inquisitive hands 
into the lily pool after the timid gold¬ 
fish, and race around this fairyland 
that was just their size. Cars would 
be lined up along the dusty road and 
the farm would take on the look of 
a Sunday school picnic. But it was no 
picnic for the hosts of these well- 
meaning sightseers. Any other day of 
the week they would all be welcome, 
but on Sunday the Johnstones wanted 
privacy. 

Something had to be done. Either 
they had to close the grounds on 
which they had worked so hard and 
which people from all parts of the 
world had come to see, or they could 
control access to the grounds by 
charging admission. The latter alter¬ 
native would help to pay for some of 
the man-hours they had already spent 
and would allow further building to 
continue. They chose this course. In 
1958, for the first time, an admission 
charge was made to see the “Wood¬ 
leigh Replicas,” and the grounds were 
closed on Sundays. 

Hence, the project that began as a 
hobby has become a business. Work 
is going ahead full tilt to make the 


showplace even more outstanding. 
The latest replica is the most ambi¬ 
tious. It is a 26-foot long miniature of 
York Minster. The original took 250 
years to build. Col. Johnstone has all 
but completed his model in 5 years. 
Only the gargoyles or stone water 
spouts are to be added. The tiny win¬ 
dows shine forth through the dusk of 
a summer evening and recorded music 
chimes out from the steeple. Each of 
the structures on the 3-acre grounds 
has its own hi-fi speaker and appro¬ 
priate music, poetry or sound effects. 

This summer they hope to complete 
a model of the Mill on the Floss, with 
mill race and overshot waterwheel. 

EANWHILE, what is happening 
to the farm? Archie Johnstone, 
the son, would be the first to admit 
that a project like theirs tends to push 
farm work into the background. To 
make time available for hauling build¬ 
ing stones from the Mainland, keep¬ 
ing the grounds in shape, researching 
present and future construction, and 
for the tremendous amount of work 
of actually building the replicas, the 
Johnstone farming operations have 
been switched from potatoes, hoed 
crops, grain and dairy cattle, to beef 
and grass. 

Archie, who completed the 2-year 
farm course at the Nova Scotia Agri¬ 
cultural College in Truro after the 
war, and who, 3 years ago represented 
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Eastern Canada as a Nuffield Farm 
Scholarship winner in England, is a 
staunch advocate of soil conservation. 
The grass and beef he believes will 
build up the farm. This combination 
also frees him and his father to do the 
work closest to their hearts, and, in 
addition, to manage a small seed busi¬ 
ness in nearby Kensington. 

As the years pass, and the Island 
farmers paint and clean up their 
buildings and grounds one by one, the 
Johnstone replicas grow from piles of 
stone and hunks of lead to graceful 
cathedrals, castles and cottages. And, 
in the evening, when the last visitor 
has driven off down the winding clay 
road, and the hush of a country eve¬ 
ning falls over barnyard and lawn, 
the Johnstone family like to walk 
among the replicas and enjoy for 
themselves the unique spot they have 
created on their island farm. As they 
stroll by the miniature Stoke Poges 
Church, which inspired the famous 
“Elegy in a Country Churchyard,” the 
lines of Thomas Gray come ringing 
from the tiny steeple: 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting 
day , 

The lowing herd winds slowly o’er 
the lea. 

The ploughman homeward plods his 
weary way. 

And leaves the world to darkness and 
to me. V 

Continued from page 17 

WATER ON TAP 

water to the house and to one other 
outlet, and installing the sewage dis¬ 
posal. Material and labor for other 
purposes are not included in the 
amount eligible for the grant. But as 
a further incentive, loans from Credit 
Unions for farm water and sewage 
works are guaranteed by the Provin¬ 
cial Treasurer. 

Local meetings appoint farm water 
and sewage works committees, whose 
job it is to pass along information be¬ 
tween FFIB and fanners interested 
in the scheme. The chairman of the 
committee for Longlaketon Munici¬ 
pality, Mrs. Paul S. Kial Jr., is quite 
confident of the effect that water 
development has on agriculture. 
Speaking both as a housewife and an 
active partner with her husband in 
working the farm, she told the Guide: 
“We have electric power, and now 
with pressure water and sewage 
works, why should we want to leave 
the farm?” 

The Kials farm three quarter sec¬ 
tions just north of Regina. They keep 
an average of 30 to 40 beef cattle, 
and ship cream from a few cows. As 
Mrs. Kial puts it: “We aren’t making 
a fortune, but our cattle have done 
well for us. With some grain growing, 
and ducks and geese, we’ve been able 
to pay our way and keep out of debt.” 

They have a deep well to provide 
water for their cattle, and a shallow 
well to give them a soft water supply 
in the basement of their house. The 
new system, due to be installed this 
summer, will use the deep well to 
supply the hydrants in two barns, the 
bathroom and kitchen, and a tap out¬ 
side the house for taking water to the 
ducks and geese by hose, and for 


watering the garden. The total esti¬ 
mated cost, after a grant, with a 
mound-type sewage disposal system is 
about $1,600. 

Nearby, at Southey, the estimate 
for a water system, piping, septic 
tank, sewage disposal and plumbing 
materials on the Rudolph Schaffer 
farm is about $1,050, after the grant 
is deducted. This is around the aver¬ 
age for 50 farm systems in that area. 

With just two to work the farm, 
stock watering has been a heavy 
chore, especially driving the cattle out 
to water in winter, and carrying water 
to the poultry. Mrs. Kial sums it up 
this way: “Water systems sure make 
the farm a pleasant place to live, and 
should persuade people to spend their 
retirement on the farm too.” 

T HE Family Farm Improvement 
Branch has published estimated 
costs for a moderately priced system. 
Excluding work that most fanners 
can do themselves, such as indoor 
plumbing and hauling gravel, the 
main items are: improvements to 
water supply, pumps, wiring, hy¬ 
drants, trenching, pipe and fittings, 
$650; sewage disposal pump, wiring, 
trenching, pipe, fittings, septic tank 
and mound, $350; indoor tub, basin, 
water closet, sink, heater, conditioner, 
pipe and fittings, $500; total cost, 
$1,500. Some systems will cost less 
because of such advantages as having 
(Please turn to page 28) 



FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


because the F-M line is complete . . . you do not 
have to pay for more capacity than you need. 



Also WATER SOFTENERS and WATER HEATERS. 

FAIRBANKS-MORSE — pioneers in the field of water. 


There's a Difference . . . 


between the brand you put on your livestock and the brand an 
advertiser puts on his product. A livestock brand signifies owner¬ 
ship only. A product brand signifies not only ownership but 
quality as well. The reputation of the manufacturer will suffer 

if his branded product fails to give the consumer satisfaction. 
As a general rule you can buy a branded product with confidence. 





TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED 


Pressure Treated 

POLES 


simple...low cost...functional 

POLE TYPE BUILDINGS 

save you money 


Whether it’s a well-planned, airy turkey 
house like the one shown ... a barn, 
utility shed or any other kind of farm 
building . . . you’ll save yourself money, 
time and maintenance worries with 
modern pole type construction and dur¬ 
able “Triple C” pressure treated poles 


and lumber. Erection is fast and simple, 
with no costly foundations, scaffolding, 
mortising. You can count on up to 40 
years of trouble-free service . . . lasting 
protection against r o t, manure acids 
and ravages of year-round weather. 


CANADA CREOSOTING COMPANY LIMITED 

P.O. Box 255, CALGARY, Alta. 

Please send me illustrated catalogue on pole type con¬ 
struction with “Triple C” Brand pressure treated wood. 

NAME. 


SEND FOR 

tree 

CATALOGUE 

OF PLANS... 

FILL IN COUPON 


ADDRESS. 


This catalogue shows 
basic plans for a number 
of pole type structures which 
are available and which can 
be adapted in size to meet 
your requirements. 


PROV. 


CITY. 


A DIVISION OF DOMINION TAR & CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED 
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EAT, DRINK 
AND BE WARY! 

"A Loaf of Bread, a jug of wine” is the 
poet’s idea of summer pleasure. True, 
eating and drinking are pleasant in the 
hot weather . . . especially fresh fruit, 
salads, and tall tinkling beverages. 
Sounds healthy, but sometimes care¬ 
less handling, overindulgence, or spoil¬ 
age can lead to aggravating diarrhoea. 
Then it’s Dr. Fowler’s Extract of Wild 
Strawberry to the rescue! It restores 
intestinal balance and quickly relieves 
the distressing nausea, cramps, weak¬ 
ness and all too frequent embarrass¬ 
ment that accompany diarrhoea. Keep 
Dr. Fowler’s Extract handy at the 
cottage, at home, or on your travels . .. 
the favourite Canadian remedy for over 
112 years! Gentle, safe and sure for 
kiddies, too! 


the water supply close to buildings. 
Others will cost more because of 
water supply improvements, distance, 
deep wells, extra services for gardens, 
pastures, poultry houses, etc. Changes 
may have to be made in the basement, 
bathroom or kitchen, too, and a sew¬ 
age cistern or tile absorption field may 
have to be set up. 

Jacob Mintzler’s farm at Lipton 
was another of those used for a 
demonstration before the FFI branch 
was set up. A field day was held there 
in the fall of 1958, and after 18 
months’ experience he is well satisfied 

Continued from page 16 


IMPROVE YOUR BATTING 


with the water pressure system, which 
has meant only a fractional increase 
in his electric bill. 

He has 45 head of beef cattle and 
says: “The watering is so much 
simpler now with a hydrant right in 
the bam, but just as important is the 
fact that the cattle drink more than 
they used to.” 

(Next month, a feature by Jack 
Peck, assistant director of the Family 
Farm Improvement Branch, will dis¬ 
cuss the equipment used in water 
pressure systems.) V 



‘punch hitter,’ try a heavier model 
like Nellie Fox.” 

You should experiment to find the 
right stance for your physique. But 
most of all select a comfortable and 
relaxed stance that enables you to 
reach any ball in the strike zone. 

Now here is the most important 
thing: keep your weight on the balls 
of your feet. If your weight is con¬ 
stantly falling back on your heels, 
you should take up ping-pong. 

Keep your bat high and shoulders 
level, elbows away from your body. 
You can swing the bat back and forth 
if it helps you keep loose, but do not 
wiggle it too much when waiting for 
the pitch. This can hurt your timing. 

How far should a batter stride into 
a ball? The shorter you stride the 
better, says Ted Williams, Why? On 


a short stride the head has less chance 
to move. This is important. If your 
head changes position or direction, so 
will your swing. You might take your 
eyes off the ball. Also with a short 
stride you won’t be fooled as much, 
because you can wait longer to swing. 

When taking your stride, make it 
smooth and firm, being careful to re¬ 
tain your body balance. A good swing 
is a level swing. Otherwise you will 
hit pop flies and weak ground balls. 

When you take your stride make 
sure your front foot is planted firmly. 
Be sure that your back foot remains 
in contact with the ground. This is 
the foot you drive off to get power. 
You should meet the ball in front of 
the plate just as you finish your stride. 
This shifting of the weight will give 


you that long ball. If you make con¬ 
tact with the ball before you finish 
your stride, or after, you will have 
lost the power of the shifting weight. 

We repeat: Do not move the head 
during the swing. 

H ERE’S another tip from Williams: 

“Develop quick hands. Every 
good hitter I ever studied had quick 
hands. The sooner a young player can 
learn to whip his hands into the 
swing, the sooner he’ll be a good 
hitter.” 

A good exercise is to get a leaded 
bat and swing it every day. Another 
tip is to squeeze a tennis ball 100 
times a day with each hand. 

Many players can look like a kan¬ 
garoo in a canoe at the plate. But if 
you watch them closely you will find 
that all their screwiness occurs before 
they hit the ball and they somehow 
make the proper adjustments as they 
swing. 

One more thing: you can learn all 
the essentials and have a beautiful 
form but still be a bum if you don’t 
know the strike zone. Remember, it’s 
easier to hit a ball in the strike zone 
than out of it. So get to know it well. 
Even in your practice swings, keep 
thinking of the imaginary limitations. 

What to do about a slump? “Two 
things,” says Ted Williams. “Choke 
up on the bat or move away from the 
plate a little. Either tactic will give 
you a longer look at the ball. You 
might even try hitting to the opposite 
field.” 

You don’t have to be a big man to 
hit a long ball. Some lean little men 
can hit the ball as far as anyone. So 
practice over and over again. V 



INTERVIEWS 


FRANCIS (“BUS”) ADAMS, OELWEIN, IOWA 


“I leave worming up to my feed 
it’s got Hygromix in it” 




“Bus” Adams finds that he has controlled the 
worm problem without a lot of extra work. 

Hygromix gives his pigs day-by-day protec¬ 
tion from damaging worms as he feeds. 

by Eugene S. Hahnel 

“Bus” Adams has a full-time job in town. But with the 
help of his wife, he plans to raise about 1,000 pigs a year. An 
efficient layout, careful management, and strict adherence 
to good sanitation principles help make his part-time opera¬ 
tion successful. The use of Hygromix has lessened some of 
his chores, too. “Bus” discovered that Hygromix does a per¬ 
fect job of giving his hogs “around-the-clock” worm protec¬ 
tion. He’s also seen that once you control the worm problem, 
many other problems just never take place. 

“We clean our concrete floors often and carefully,” “Bus” 
told us. “We’ve yet to find the first worm on the place. We 
had 4 pigs out of 300 injured one day and I decided to have 
them posted to see if they had any worms. Not a single 
worm could be found in any of those pigs. And for another 
thing, I have had a lot less lung and respiratory trouble 
than I used to have before Hygromix.” 

Hygromix in feed is the only way you can kill roundworms 
and nodular worms as they enter the intestinal tract ... be¬ 
fore they cause costly damage and lay eggs. Hygromix is con¬ 
venient to use . . . the pigs protect themselves from worm 
damage with every bite they take. 


This part-time hog factory must be efficient to be successful. Hygromix-fortified 
starter and grower rations, teamed with automatic waterers, are important time- 
and labor-saving factors in Mr. Adams' hog operation. 


(S. hygroscopicus fermentation products, Lilly,) 


Makers of Stllbosol9 
(diethylstilbestro) premix, Lilly) 

ELI LILLY AND COMPANY 
(CANADA) LIMITED, TORONTO, ONTARIO 

(Canadian distributor: Charles Albert Smith, Ltd., 356 Eastern Avenue, Toronto 8, Ontario) 
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THE 


BIG NOTCH 


by RAY PETERSON 


I T wasn’t much of a show, and I was hoisting 
myself from the chair to turn off the television 
set. Then a close-up of a young outlaw 
carving notches on his gun for every kill he had 
made drew me up short. That kid—right down 
to the last freckle on his stubbornly tilted nose, 
looked like Butch Cassidy, arch enemy of my 
school days. I stared unseeing at the flickering 
screen, my mind galloping back into the past. 

Country districts didn’t have school buses in 
those days, nor big, consolidated halls of learn¬ 
ing. Our school at Many Hills was a 1-room, 
white-painted shack perched on a rocky knoll, 
hemmed in by poplar woods. 1 walked a mile 
and a half to get there, and considered myself 
lucky. Some of the kids trudged more than twice 
that distance. 

Naturally, with a set-up like that, many of our 
activities weren’t confined to the school yard. 
Going home from school was the time for a lot 
of extra-curricular subjects. 

Take the swimming hole we boys had in Hud¬ 
son’s pasture. It was only a slough. The mud 
would curl up between our toes as we waded in. 
On calm days the whole surface was covered with 
green, confetti-like leaves. But it was fun, and I 
learned to dogpaddle there. Every boy of us 
holstered a slingshot in his hip pocket. 

Frequently our target shooting exploded into 
misguided forays in the woods. Then there were 
numerous fights. Butch Cassidy saw to that. 
There was never any way to escape Butch’s taunts 


Illustrated by MANLY GELLER 


and I’d wish I could make a run for it. At such 
times, home seemed a long, long way off. 

O NE particular day, boys and girls alike raced 
about Butch and me, hedging us to the 
shoulder of the road. 

Butch danced around me, his bare fists posed. 
“C-mon! Smart guy! You always know the 
answers in school. Let’s see you get out of this 
one. Don’t just stand there with your mouth open, 
ready to bawl. Fight!” He slapped my face with 
both hands. 

I blinked furiously as his bare palms burned 
like fire across my cheeks. My nose began to 
twitch, filling with blood. I sniffed and swallowed 
quickly, hoping it would stop bleeding before 
anybody noticed. I wanted to fight back, but I 
was afraid, not so much of the punishment that 
Butch would hand out, but the humilation of 
losing. Everyone would laugh harder than ever 
at me. And that’s what I hated the most, the 
laughing and the jeering of the other kids, with 
Butch Cassidy leading and prompting them. 

When it came to sports or anything else that 
required physical skill, I always seemed to fall 
behind. I don’t know why. Boys who were al¬ 
most as skinny and undersized as me, made out 
all right. But even the few things that I could 
handle when I was on my own became an 
awkward mess when I was in the company of 
others. 

I tried to make up for my failings in the only 
way I knew—by being at the top of my class in 
school work. But that got me into more trouble. 
Butch scorned books and studying of any kind. 
He used me to demonstrate that contempt. 

This particular time Butch folded his arms and 


leaned his unprotected face close to me. The 
quiet, casual tone of his voice accented the menace 
in it. He was so confident of himself, so certain of 
my cowardice that he didn’t even bother to con¬ 
sider me seriously. 

“Aaah!” he said, “No use expecting you to 
stand up like a man.” He turned from me. “You 
can’t even shoot that off-balanced slingshot you 
pack in your pocket. You haven’t got a single 
notch to your name.” 

A flood of shame and hopelessness seeped 
through me, crushing what little fight there was 
in me. What Butch had said was all too true. His 
slingshot was covered with rows of notches, one 
for every kill he had made. Mine was completely 
blank. (Please tarn to page 30) 
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Butch waved at a small bird on a 
distant willow. “Watch this!” 

Whipping his slingshot from his hip 
pocket, he loaded it with a smooth, 
round rock. Without appearing to 
aim, he shot, and the bird tumbled to 
the ground. 

MARVELLED at Butch’s shooting. 
The willow crutch with its twin 
strips of old inner tube was a deadly 
weapon in his hands. I wished I could 
pop a stone like that—just once—in 
front of all the kids. But deep down, 
I knew it was wrong. For an instant, 
I could almost hear Dad’s voice, slow 
and quiet-like, as he rested for a few 
moments after supper, before he 
started chores. 

“Violence, for the fun of violence, 
is an evil thing, Dave. And it holds 
true whether it’s toward a man, or any 
other living creature.” 

I stilled my whisper of conscience. 
I opened my mouth to congratulate 
Butch on his shot. 

Then an unexpected thing hap¬ 
pened. Ruth Owens, who was a year 
younger than my 13, spoke up, her 
voice ringing. 

“You’re just like a mean, old, stray 
cat. Butch Cassidy. You kill things for 
the sake of seeing them die. If I was 
a boy I’d beat you up and good.” 

Butch gaped for a moment. His 
eyes were round and blue, like win¬ 
dows letting the surprise out. We boys 
hadn’t quite got around to thinking 
much about girls, except perhaps in 
terms of their nuisance value, but 
even then, Ruth Owens was con¬ 
sidered to be Butch’s girl. 


Butch glared. His face was red. He 
couldn’t very well slap a girl down, at 
least not Ruth. Suddenly, he sprang 
at me. 

“I suppose you put that fool notion 
in her head. You and your books and 
your pious-mouthed pa who wanted to 
be a preacher and didn’t have gump¬ 
tion enough.” 

A N image of Dad flashed into my 
mind. He was standing uneasily 
in the pulpit, substituting for the reg¬ 
ular minister who couldn’t always 
keep up with all of his country cir¬ 
cuits. As he read the text, Dad 
clutched the Bible mightily with both 
hands, his pale blue eyes flickering 
anxiously over the finely printed 
pages. He labored over all the big 
Biblical words, and his voice droned 
non-stop, sentence into sentence, verse 
into verse. But for all his shortcomings 
as a speaker, you couldn’t mistake the 
sincerity that warmed his voice, nor 
doubt the look of integrity that shone 
from his high-cheeked face. 

Now Butch had actually stooped to 
dig at my father’s character. The 
sheer audacity of it left me speechless. 

My silence fanned Butch’s fury, 
goaded him to action. He hammered 
a blow to my mouth, another to my 
nose. 

Awkwardly, I threw up my hands, 
and then my feet tangled with each 
other just as his fist caught me in the 
mouth again. I fell in an inglorious 
heap. My nose—it bled so easily—was 
spouting blood. I tried to hold it so 
that it wouldn’t chip on my shirt. It 
was the only decent one I had, and if 


I got it dirty Mom would have to 
wash it after I went to bed. Besides, 
there would be touchy questions if I 
came home with blood all over me. 
Dad was hard against fighting. 

Then Butch and the rest of the kids 
went off, leaving me in my misery. For 
a moment I thought Ruth was going 
to stop and come over to me. That 
would have made things worse, be¬ 
cause the bunch would have laughed 
me down for being a sissy who had to 
have a girl wipe his nose for him. 

Ruth lagged behind the others, her 
face turned to me. Her eyes were 
large, and very, very dark. I didn’t 
know if she pitied me or felt disgusted 
because I had been such a weakling, 
or what. I wished I had the nerve to 
ask her. It would have been wonder¬ 
ful to have someone who understood 
a bit, even if that person was only a 
girl. 

I had been practicing a lot at home 
with my slingshot. After my rout by 
Butch, I tried even harder to master 
it. I just had to learn how to do some¬ 
thing right. 

A SLINGSHOT looks so simple to 
shoot, and so harmless. But it 
isn’t either of those things. Like a 
gun, it depends on who is using it. 

You don’t really take aim with a 
slingshot. You sort of point it with 
your hands and eyes at the same time. 
It’s a kind of feeling, an extension of 
yourself, and if your feel is good you 
can hardly miss. And a slingshot can 
be deadly. I’ve seen Butch kill a 
groundhog with a single stone. 


But to get back to my practicing, I 
was getting pretty good with my 
slingshot, even if it didn’t have any 
notches on it. I got so I could hit tin 
cans as fast as I could slide a rock into 
the pouch. At 15 feet I could nip off 
a dandelion three times out of four. 
But if I had an audience, I went all 
to pieces. And when it came to shoot¬ 
ing something that was alive, even a 
pesky gopher snitching from the 
potato patch, I’d miss every time. 

O NE evening, coming home from 
school, we boys tore ahead of the 
girls and went after a rabbit that 
hung out in a little swale along the 
road. There was a dense cluster of 
willows in the center, and this par¬ 
ticular rabbit knew how to make the 
most of it. So far, he had been too 
clever for us. Even Butch hadn’t been 
able to touch him. I think every boy 
of us dreamed of being the one who 
finally knocked him over. 

“Okay! You guys!” Butch instructed. 
“Let’s make a tight circle around 
those willows. Then we’ll start closing 
in on him all at once.” 

He loosened his slingshot and 
picked out a couple of his best rocks. 
“Let’s go!” he said. 

As we started off we could hear the 
girls. They were hanging together, 
arm in arm, giggling at nothing, as 
girls do, but they did stop to watch. 
Some of them, at Butch’s coaxing, 
came to help flush the elusive, old 
snowshoe. 

Ruth wasn’t one of them. She stood 
in the center of the road, chin high. 
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“I hope he gets away,” she told Butch 
defiantly. 

The big rabbit scuttled ahead of 
us, slipping neatly from bush to bush. 
His brown coat blended with the tufts 
of old grass and leaves that the spring 
vegetation hadn’t grown high enough 
to cover. 

I saw him first. My hands shook as 
I eased the stone carefully into the 
leather pad. I flexed the rubbers 
gently, making sure that they were 
pulling evenly. The rabbit hopped 
slowly ahead of me, bobbed into an 
open patch, froze. He had suddenly 
realized that he was completely sur¬ 
rounded. 

UDDENLY I was trembling all 
over. I knew I wouldn’t hit him— 
knew that I didn’t even want to hit 
him. He made me think of Pedro, my 
tame rabbit that I’d found one morn¬ 
ing, limp and cold in his pen. A 
weasel had killed him. 

Out of the corner of my eye I saw 
Butch edge forward. He had seen the 
rabbit too. He jerked his slingshot up. 
For one startling moment I saw again 
the grouse with its back broken, writh¬ 
ing on its nest, breaking its own eggs 
in its agony. I heard the thunk! of a 
well-sighted rock as it tore a spar¬ 
row’s head from its body. I saw 
Butch’s eyes behind his slingshot, 
cold, lustful. 

I swear then that my hands acted 
entirely on their own. Never did the 
rubbers strain more sweetly against 
the posts, never did the rock feel more 
perfect beneath the leather. The stone 
flipped out, straight and true. 


The rabbit dashed madly forward. 
It shot between the legs of an oncom¬ 
ing boy, and disappeared into a pop¬ 
lar bluff beyond. 

A few yards away a circle of kids 
gathered around Butch Cassidy. His 
face was white, pinched. There were 
little, whimpering, animal sounds 
coming out of his mouth. His sling¬ 
shot had fallen to the ground. He was 
clutching the side of his knee where 
my rock had hit him. 

I burst into the ring. I wasn’t look¬ 
ing at Butch, really. All I could see 
was Ruth’s face, just beyond, her 
eyes wide, and openly approving. A 
thrill of understanding was bonded 
between us at that moment. The fire 
of it flamed through me. I felt equal 
to a hundred Butches. 

“I shot you on purpose. Butch. It’s 
only a taste of what you’ve been hand¬ 
ing out to everybody and everything. 
I’m going to knock some sense into 
you.” 

I hit him. It was a long, hard swing 
to his upturned nose, followed by a 
wild left to his cheek. It wasn’t a 
fair attack, not with him wracked 
with pain, all hunched over off bal¬ 
ance. I was too heated up, however, 
to be troubled with such niceties. 
Actually, rules were things that existed 
in books only, as far as our fights were 
concerned. If we had any code at all, 
it was simply, “Slam the other guy 
with the worst you’ve got, before he 
does the same to you.” 

I’d like to say that I beat Butch 
Cassidy then and there. But it wasn’t 
that easy. Butch had good stuff in 
him, underneath. 


He came up off the grass, nose 
spraying blood, Irish eyes blazing, 
game leg forgotten. He belted both 
hands into my stomach. 

I staggered, almost fell. As he 
rushed in, I reeled forward and butted 
him, my head catching him solidly 
under the ribs. Butch’s mouth sagged 
open. His breath came in big gasps. 
He looked surprised, almost scared. 

Butch’s broadside to my middle 
jarred me back to reason in a hurry. I 
wished I could quit, but a pride I 
didn’t know I possessed kept pushing 
me in for more punishment. Butch 
battered down my awkward guard. 
I gave up trying to evade his blows. I 
concentrated on trying to hit him, at 
least once for every two he landed 
on me. 

Finally, we both stopped out of 
sheer exhaustion. Butch had the best 
of it, and I knew it. I wasn’t going to 
admit it, however, not for any num¬ 
ber of poundings. But, on the other 
hand, it was a sort of battle that cost 
the victor almost as much as the loser. 
Butch respected me after that. 

TOLD Dad the truth about the 
whole affair that night. I guess my 
appearance didn’t leave much to 
guess. 

Dad listened quietly. “I don’t hold 
with violence, Dave. You know that. 
But I’m proud of you. I think that 
slingshot of yours deserves a notch, a 
real big one.” 

As I fumbled in my pockets. Dad 
pressed his jackknife into my hands. 
“Here, use mine. It’s good and sharp.” 

Next term, due largely, I suspect, 


to father’s influence on the school 
board, we got a new teacher who bore 
down on our out-of-school activities. 
The new teacher brought with him a 
knowledge of wildlife conservation 
that really caught on and Butch was 
soon his most ardent follower. Our 
slingshot forays became a thing of the 
past. 

I leaned back in my chair. One of 
these days I’m going to dig that old 
slingshot with its single notch out 
from where Ruth stored it in our bed¬ 
room closet. Maybe our kids would 
like to hear about it. V 



frutcolO 


'He’s very retarded. He doesn’t 
even know how to hold hands.” 



McCormick 


There’s no future in farming 
today with yesterday’s equipment 


McCormick 

No, 181 


TODAY’S EQUIPMENT 
MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 

(AT HARVEST TIME 


There's the right size and type McCormick 
Combine to suit your operation best. 

McCormick No. 80 Pull Type — Pto-powered 7- 
footer ... with BIG COMBINE features that 
make it the best buy in the low-priced field. 

McCormick No. 91 Self-Propelled — All- 
Canadian 8H -foot combine that "turns on a 
dime.” Saves grain others lose in tight corners. 
Tremendous capacity! 

McCormick No. 101 Self-Propelled—Your best 
buy in the 10 to 12-foot class. You can’t get 
a better combine in its price range at any price. 

McCormick No. 140 Pull Type—Biggest capac¬ 
ity pull type on the market—with capacity 
of the giant self-propelled. Gives you lowest 
cost big field combining. 

McCormick No. 151 Self-Propelled—Bigfarmers 
and custom operators will find the features 
they want in the 151. 16, 15, 14 or 12 foot 
platforms. 

McCormick No. 181 Self-Propelled—This 'boss 
of the big ones’ takes tremendous 18-foot cut 
.. . has greatest separating capacity ever built 
into one combine. 18, 16 or 14 foot platforms. 

McCormick No. 163 Self-Propelled Windrower 
—Produces the best swath ever laid . . . gets 
close to fences and in corners. 10, 12, 14 and 
16 foot cutting widths. Fit companion to the 
masters of the 1960 harvest. 

Talk over your harvesting problems with 
your IH dealer. He’s headquarters for the 
greatest line of combines anywhere .. . and 
he’ll make you the best deal in town. 


No. 163 
Windrower 
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The Tale of 
The Two Fat Geese 

by EVELYN WITTER 


T HE people in our community 
pointed to Dad and Aaron Lind¬ 
quist as the living examples ol 
the goodness that comes from living 
by “Love thy neighbor.” 

They said: “Here are two men who 
have farmed side by side for 30 years 
in complete harmony . . . always help¬ 
ing each other. They gained friend¬ 
ship and wealth.” 

But the comradeship and mutual 
understanding between the men didn’t 
cause any wonder in their families. 
Their own folks knew the secret. The 
secret was that Dad and Aaron prob¬ 
ably wouldn’t have been such exem¬ 
plary neighbors if being quite the 
opposite hadn’t jolted them into see¬ 
ing the real wisdom of Christian 
friendliness. 


Their experience happened several 
years after they had taken up adjoin¬ 
ing farms. They always repaired the 
fence between their properties to¬ 
gether until one rainy spring. Rain 
had kept them out of the fields so long 
that they were both getting edgy. The 
fence had been damaged by heavy 
downpours and had to be rebuilt so 
the livestock would be secure while 
the men spent long days in the field. 
One part of the fence line was easy to 
build. The other part was on bed rock 
and post holes had to be chilled in, 
rather than merely dug out. 

On the fence building day Dad said 
to Aaron: “Look, I’m cramped for 
time. I’m not going to build your part 
of the fence. Only my own.” 

Aaron glared. “You mean to tell me 
that my part is on the bed rock?” 


“Sure,” said Dad. “According to 
law, when I’m standing on my land 
the half of the fence to my right is 
mine. To my left is yours. That makes 
the bed rock half yours.” 

“That ain’t so!” Aaron waved his 
hammer threateningly. “You’re just 
trying to stick me with the tough end 
of the job so you can plow. You don’t 
care a hoot about my fields and my 
spring work getting behind . . .” 

“Now you see here . . .” Dad 
countered, and the argument got as 
impossible as trying to put out a fire 
by lighting more matches . . . and 
just as hot. 

Finally Aaron said: “I’m going to 
sue you. I’m going to let the law settle 
this.” 

“Okay,” said Dad. “Let’s go.” 

S O they dropped their post-hole 
diggers and climbed into Aaron’s 
car. In town, at the lawyer’s office, 
they shouted out their complaints. 

“Well,” said the attorney when he 
had heard them out, “you do have a 
case here. But I can’t represent both 
of you. One of you will have to go to 
another lawyer.” 


“I will,” said Dad immediately. “I 
know I’m within my legal rights so 1 
don’t care who represents me.” 

“Then,” said the attorney, “I’ll write 
you a note to a lawyer friend of mine 
who has an office about 10 blocks 
from here.” 

He scribbled a note, sealed it in an 
envelope and handed it to Dad. 

Dad and Aaron hurried out, Aaron 
telling Dad how he’d be glad to drive 
him to the other lawyer so they could 
start legal proceedings right away. 

The two men rode in silence. Dad’s 
nervous fingers fumbling and refum¬ 
bling the envelope the attorney had 
given him. As they pulled up to the 
curb the envelope was badly wrinkled 
and opened. Dad’s eye caught a 
strange word on the note inside and 
in a flick of the forefinger he had the 
note out and was reading it. 

“Well,” yelled Aaron. “Going in or 
not?” 

“Read this first,” Dad said in a 
falsetto voice. 

Aaron read silently. Then, unbeliev¬ 
ingly like, he read aloud. “Here are 
two fat geese. You pick one and I’ll 
pick the other.” 

Slowly the two men turned to face 
each other. Dad said meaningfully, 
“Let’s go home and build the fence.” 

“Right!” shouted Aaron. 

And that was the beginning of a 
relationship that became the living 
example of the goodness and wisdom 
in the words: “Love thy neighbor.” V 



REMEMBER, a 
YOU CAN STOP, 

but the car driver can’t. 
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is security for you ... 
your family! 


L-260E 


HAVE YOU enough security? A successful man realizes the value of security. 
Unclouded by worry, his mind can function quickly, efficiently. He’s not 
afraid of tough jobs, tough decisions, because he’s not afraid of the future. 
Think! Are you this sure of yourself? Do you have this kind of security? 

No man can ever know real security unless his future and the future of his 
family is safe. Successful men realize this early in life. They protect this future 
with life insurance. They know that whatever happens their financial 
security and the security of their families is unconditionally guaranteed. This 
is a good feeling to have ... a feeling that gives a man confidence, courage. 
It’s a feeling that can make a man a success. 

How about you! If you don’t have enough security . . . maybe it’s because 
you don’t own enough life insurance with valuable savings features. Look 
into it. Your life insurance man is a most important person to talk to on 
your road to success. 

There is no substitute for Life Insurance! 

If you want success you need: security to give you freedom of mind . . . confi¬ 
dence in yourself and your future . . . EXTRA MONEY to seize opportunity. And 
in the later years, when you’ll appreciate it the most, leisure to enjoy the rewards 
of your achievement. These are the ingredients of success. These are the things 
that life insurance can help to give you. 

THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES IN CANADA 
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Home and Family 
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The Quiet Place 


Q UIETNESS cannot be looked upon as an 
attribute of our fast-moving, loud-speak¬ 
ing life today. Even our countryside is 
not as quiet as once it was. 

Roads carry increasing numbers of cars, 
trucks and tractors with their assorted sounds. 
From fields come the noisy accents of the 
many kinds of machines that help farmers to 
grow ever-increasing quantities of food. Some¬ 
times the whine of an airplane filters down¬ 
ward from the sky overhead. 

Yet, in quiet country places, choirs of birds 
still lift their individual chants skyward in soft 


anthems, accompanied by the drone of many 
insect wings. Water laps at green-fringed 
shores in peaceful ripples. Shafts of sunlight 
filter down through trees and shrubs to dapple 
the rich earth upon which they fall. Their light 
embroiders waiting waters with diamond-like 
points that stir with each passing breeze. 

Such a setting compelled these youthful 
riders to stop and rest awhile, perhaps to 
think a little about the timeless trail upon 
which they travel. Did it once know the soft 
sound of moccasined feet or padded paws? 
They wonder. At this moment the only sound 


to break their solitude is the rustling of long 
grass as it bends before a hungry pony. 

As homemakers, we know that today’s liv¬ 
ing patterns make increasing demands upon 
our time, both in our homes and within our 
communities. We’ve accepted the responsibili¬ 
ties that these demands have put upon us. At 
the same time we often feel pushed and pulled 
by these demands. It is then that we, like the 
youngsters, need to search for a quiet place 
where we may go apart. There we may hope to 
find the inner strength that comes in quietness 
and in confidence.—E.F. V 
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Calorie Counting 
Salad Dressings 

G ARDEN - FRESH, crisp and 
sweet, the summer harvest of 
vegetables tempts lagging hot- 
weather appetites. Why not make 
your salad bowl the feature attraction 
at dinner and supper tables? 

You can preserve the fresh crispness 
of salad vegetables by thorough chill¬ 
ing. The chilled vegetables may be 
prepared and combined ahead. Take 
the salad bowl from the refrigerator 
just before serving, and add the dress¬ 
ing. 

Calorie counting Canadians par¬ 
ticularly enjoy the salad plate variety 
available now. Salads may be varied 
by using different dressings, too. You 
needn’t be a calorie-counter to enjoy 
the dressings below. 


Low Calorie Tomato Dressing 


% c. canned 
tomato juice 
1 tsp. minced 
onion 

Vt. tsp. Worcester¬ 
shire sauce 


2 T. lemon juice 
% tsp. seasoned 
salt 

Salt and pepper 
to taste 


Combine all ingredients in a jar with 
tight fitting top. Shake well and chill 
to blend flavors. Shake well before using. 
Makes % c. dressing. Approximately 3 
calories per tablespoon. 


Calorie Counter s Cheese 
Dressing 


3 T. lemon juice 
6 T. cottage 
cheese 

3 T. skim milk 
% tsp. salt 
1 tsp. sugar 


Vi tsp. grated 
onion 

Vi tsp. caraway 
seed 

Dash of paprika 


Combine all ingredients and beat until 
smooth. This dressing may be covered 
and stored in the refrigerator for a short 
time, if desired. Makes % c. dressing; 
10% calories per tablespoon. 


Low Calorie Mayonnaise 

1 T. flour 3 egg yolks, 

% tsp. salt beaten 

1 tsp. dry mustard Vi c. mild flavored 

% c. water vinegar 

Combine flour, salt and mustard. Add 
water slowly, to make a thin paste. Add 
beaten eggs and vinegar. Cook over boil¬ 
ing water, stirring until thick. Makes 1 c. 
mayonnaise; 15 calories per tablespoon. 

Note: This mayonnaise should be 
stored in the refrigerator. It will thicken 
when refrigerated and may be thinned 
out before use by adding a few drops of 
water or skim milk. 


Low Calorie Cooked Dressing 


Vs c. skim milk 
powder 

1 tsp. dry mustard 
1% tsp. salt 

% tsp. pepper 

2 T. sugar 
Vi tsp. celery 

seed 


2 T. flour 
1 c. water 
1 egg, well beaten 
1 T. butter or 
margarine 
Vi c. red wine 
vinegar 


Combine dry ingredients in saucepan. 
Add water to egg and gradually add to 
dry mixture, stirring until smooth. Cook 
over medium heat until mixture thickens. 
Remove from heat, add butter and cool 
slightly. Add vinegar. Store in a covered 
jar in the refrigerator. Makes 1% c. 
dressing. Approximately 20 calories per 
tablespoon.—G.L. V 


Key to Abbreviations 

tsp.—teaspoon oz.—ounce 

T.—tablespoon lb.—pound 
c.—cup pt.—pint 

pkg.—package qt.—quart 
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To mark their 50th convention M.W.I. members unveiled a plaque at Morris, 
Man, Looking at it are (l, to r.) Mrs. Chris Dalman, Mrs. Roy Bateman, Baldur. 


Women with a Purpose 

by ELYA FLETCHER 


Homemakers Face 
Challenging Sixties 

HEREVER you visit in Can¬ 
ada, you can see the evidence 
of projects and community 
activities supported by members of 
women’s institutes and homemakers’ 
clubs. You’ll find this evidence in 
many forms—within members’ homes, 
in their support and aid to libraries, 
hospitals, playgrounds and community 
buildings; in handicraft, home man¬ 
agement, health and safety classes. 

This year Saskatchewan’s home¬ 
makers’ clubs began their fiftieth year 
of service to home and country; and 
last month 252 homemakers gathered 
in Saskatoon for the clubs’ fiftieth 
convention. 

Their reports indicated widening 
fields of activity in agriculture, arts 
and literature, education, home eco¬ 
nomics, legislation and citizenship, 
public health and international rela¬ 
tions. Of these interests, the clubs’ 
president, Mrs. C. Shulver of Wood- 
row, Sask., said “we are so confident 
of the importance of our objectives 
that we must seek achievement of 
them.” In this vein Saskatchewan 
homemakers slanted their program to 
the challenging sixties. 

Dr. L. E. Kirk, of the University 
of Saskatchewan, forecast a chang¬ 
ing agriculture with the development 
of the South Saskatchewan dam. The 
dam would challenge Saskatchewan 
farmers to adopt new farming 
methods and with new opportunities, 
he said. Homemakers could vision the 
extent of this challenge during a con¬ 
vention tour to the site of the dam. 


A panel group headed by Arni 
Arnason, of the federal department of 
citizenship and immigration, saw a 
need for better educational facilities 
for Indians, better employment oppor¬ 
tunities, and an end to discrimination 
against them. While Canadians should 
concern themselves with help for dis¬ 
possessed people in other parts of the 
world, there was also a need for them 
to tidy up “their own backyard.” 

Mrs. P. Sherman, Prince Albert 
alderman, saw homemakers faced 
with the problem of leisure time. 
Would they use this leisure time to 
increase their own learning, to enjoy 
the life around them, to teach chil¬ 
dren to read for pleasure, she asked. 

The most frightening challenge 
came from Dr. W. M. Naylor, a 
geneticist working at the University 
of Saskatchewan. His statistics sug¬ 
gested a bleak outlook for the world’s 
people as their bodies absorbed more 
and more radio-active material. And 
he urged an end to nuclear bomb 
testing. Asked how this challenge 
might be met, Dr. Naylor suggested 
that organizations should inform the 
heads of government and government 
departments of their opposition. 

A group of five university students 
from the West Indies told of their 
life at home. In learning something 
of life in the islands — their history, 
government, educational opportuni¬ 
ties, climate, their hopes for the new 
West Indies federation—homemakers 
faced the challenge of working for 
international understanding. Then in 
the field of education, S. W. Steinson, 
principal of Saskatoon Teachers’ Col¬ 
lege, pointed to the need to educate 
every youngster to the extent of that 


youngster’s ability to learn — another 
challenge. 

It was a program in keeping with 
the thoughtful words that grace the 
Saskatchewan Homemakers’ own 
handbook: “Men cannot achieve hap¬ 
piness at the expense of their brothers. 
All must go forward in the path to¬ 
gether or the shadows before the feet 
of one will invade the sunlight in 
which the other walks.” 

Manitoba Institute 
Celebrates Jubilee 

N the life of a country as young as 
Canada, a fiftieth anniversary be¬ 
comes especially meaningful. It sug¬ 
gests study of the past and the present 
so that the future may profit from 
the experiences of both. This was true 
when some 300 W.I. members met in 
Winnipeg last month to mark the 
50th birthday of the Manitoba 
Women’s Institute. 

During convention sessions, these 
women learned of current happenings 
in those subjects that are a part of 
the institute program — the adminis¬ 
tration of justice, developments in 
agriculture as they affect women, in 
education and home economics. 

They also took time for a searching 
look backward. For example, a color¬ 
ful pageant presented by members of 
Dugald and Isabella institutes cap¬ 
tured in visible form the beginnings 
of the institute movement in Canada 
and its development in Manitoba. 

But it was given to Dr. Nancy 
Adams, of Ethelton, Sask., area vice- 
president of the Associated Country¬ 
women of the World, to voice the 
needs of the institute movement in 
the years ahead if it is to grow and 
expand its influence. 

Out of her own experience and 
travels at provincial, national and 
international levels, Dr. Adams em¬ 
phasized that it is no longer good 
enough, nor safe enough, for women 
to be concerned only with the wel¬ 
fare of their own families, because 
the world of long neglected, often 
exploited nations is on the march, 
seething with pride and a spirit of 
independence. 

There is a growing need, she sug¬ 
gested, for people to search within 
themselves to see they are not living 
by double standards — that they are 
working for equality of opportunity 
and for peace and security in all 
homes. 

Of the institute program she said: 
“We must not be mousetrapped by 
tradition and custom into thinking 
that how and what we did 50 years 
ago is sufficient for the women’s in¬ 
stitutes of today and tomorrow. I sug¬ 
gest,” she went on, “that some changes 
may have to be made. In our pro¬ 
gram and thinking we must unhitch 
our movement from the horse and 
buggy days and let them live and 
flourish in the space age.” In other 
words, we should borrow the best 
from the past, but never yield our 
right to accept the new. 

Courage and imagination will be 
needed to give impetus to Nancy 
Adams’ thought-provoking message. 
Still, it is significant that the many 
candles on the M.W.I.’s birthday cake 
blazed in front of her as she reminded 
Manitoba institute members that 
“there is not enough darkness in all 
the world to blow out the light of one 
small candle.” V 





The child’s development 
is the aim of 

A Nursery School 

by GWEN LESLIE 


I T’S a child-sized world for 19 youngsters attending the Macdonald 
Institute nursery school five mornings each week. The furniture and 
fixtures are scaled to fit, and the program is child-centered. 
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There is reassuring regularity in the nursery school routine, although the pro¬ 
gram planning is flexible to meet the individual child’s special needs. Kathleen 
finds her mid-morning juice on her path from the washroom ritual. Then 
there is time for quiet play until all the children are ready for group activities. 


Opened last fall, the nursery school is housed in basement rooms 
previously used for storage. If a nursery school is a community project 
in your area, there may be ideas for you in the adaptation made at 
Guelph of space available. An unusual use was made of the upright 
pillars. One pillar supports chalk boards on each of two sides, easels on 
the other two. The other pillar in the same room has book racks on two 
sides and a planter built against a third side. In the smaller playroom, 
a circular work table is formed by four sections which fit together around 
the pillar. Low fences mark off two doll centers from the playrooms con- 


Miss Lindsay Weld is the program director for the two- to four-year- 
olds. She feels a prime object in a nursery school is to provide an at¬ 
mosphere in which the child can enjoy learning. The ideal atmosphere 
is slightly different for each child, but basic principles hold true. 

“Consistent standards, rewards and discipline are necessary to a child’s 
development,” Miss Weld believes. “Adults ought to require only what 
is just, considering the child’s abilities and age, and then see that the 
requirements are met.” V 





taining them, and cloak cupboards are another means used to divide 
the large playroom. Tables and chairs were designed to stack for com¬ 
pact storage. 


Photos by 

BILL SCANLON 


Dressing the part is half the fun in the doll center and 
Ian applies the skills he requires with his own clothes. 
A small fence separates this doll center from the large 
playroom. While a doll uses one telephone, Alistair in¬ 
vestigates a pull-out drawer for contents and neatness. 


Miss Weld stops to watch Forrest 
and Stephen at water play in the 
project room. Fabric for the 
painting smocks was chosen and 
sewn by the textiles students. 


Name labels over washcloths, towels and combs are for 
teachers only. Sheila and Fraser recognize theirs from 
the same colored stickers of birds, flowers, leaves and 
animals as mark their coat stalls. Washroom routine is 
more easily learned when the fixtures are child-sized. 


Replacing toys and playthings in curtained cupboards 
is part of playing with them. This is done before the 
children join a circle for group activity. Today it’s 
a story; sometimes they join with the piano in a per¬ 
cussion band, listen to records, or play group games. 


The row of cloak stalls (above right) is one 
of the artificial partitions used to divide 
the large playroom. Colored beads threaded 
on wires attached at the ceiling and at the 
top of the stalls will be a finishing touch. 


Kathleen, Patricia and Allan seem to agree 
with Miss Weld that the best toys are the ones 
you can do something with. The blocks pictured 
allow imaginative expression and help to 
develop manual skill, needed to balance them. 
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Casual Comfort 


The Country Guide Pattern Department 


1760 Ellice Ave., 


528 Evans Ave., 

Winnipeg 12, Man. 


Toronto 14, Ont. 

Please send Butterick 





Price 

Pattern No. 

.Size 

. .Price. 


9304 


No. 9261. A skirt, full with impressed pleats, 
may be topped with the pertly bowed scoop¬ 
necked bodice shown, or one with shirtwaist styl¬ 
ing. Jr. Misses’ 9, 11, 13; Misses’ 12, 14, 16; 50<f. 

No. 9370. Action sleeves and extra-deep but¬ 
toned pleat give ease in a front-opening dress 
featuring patch pockets and a self-belt. Misses’ 
sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 40. Pattern price 50<f. 

No. 9304. This step-in dress offers easy side 
skirt fullness and pockets at the hip. Front closing 
may be buttoned or zippered. Misses’ and 
women’s sizes 14, 16, 18, 20, 40, 42, 44; 50(f. 

No. 9271. The dress and jacket ensemble is 
always in season. Flattering gores give soft full¬ 
ness to the skirt below a fashion-wise square 
neck. Misses’ 14, 16, 18, 20, 40, 42, 44; 50^. 


„ 9261 


9270 


No. 9270. The best features of 
a casual dress are here: walking 
ease in an inverted pleat, handy 
pockets, and bodice fullness re¬ 
leased by waistline darts. Misses’ 
12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 40, 42; 50«S. 


No. 9292. Make this polo-necked 
dress with or without border trim 
for its full gathered skirt. Below 
elbow puffed sleeves offer a shirt¬ 
waist version. Junior Misses’ 9, 
11, 13; Misses’ 12, 14, 16; 50^. 


9292 
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Peter Piper picked his 
peppers pickled and 
missed the aromatic 
promise of 

Pickling 

Time 


by GWEN LESLIE 


O NE of the best-remembered fea¬ 
tures of this season will be the 
heady aroma from the pickling 
pot! The tempting pungent spiciness 
on the summer air is a preview of the 
flavor treat a well-stocked pickle shelf 
can provide through winter months. 

For pickling success, choose firm, 
fresh vegetables and fruits, discarding 
any that are bruised or overmature. 
The actual pickling process may take 
minutes or days, but fruit and vege¬ 
tables should not be kept waiting 
more than 24 hours between picking 
and pickling. 

Use vinegar of good quality and 
use it full strength. Because spices 
lose aroma and strength in storage, 
spices are best bought fresh each year. 

Utensils of enamel, aluminum, and 
stainless steel are satisfactory for pick¬ 
ling. Iron, copper and brass containers 
should not be used because of the 
reaction between these metals and salt 
and vinegar. 

Dill Pickles 

Cucumbers, fresh Sprigs of dill 

firm, and small 

Wash cucumbers and pack in jars, al¬ 
ternating in layers with sprigs of dill as 
desired. Cover with brine of the follow¬ 
ing proportions: 

1 qt. vinegar 3 qt. water 

1 c. coarse pick - 1 . c. sugar 

ling salt 

Combine four ingredients. Bring to 
boil and pour over cucumbers in jars. 
Seal and store in a cool place. 

Note: Pieces cut from clove of garlic 
may be packed in jars if desired. 


8 qt. cucumbers 
12 small onions, 
sliced 

2 green peppers, 
sliced 
1 c. salt 


c. white vinegar 
2 T. turmeric 
2 T. celery seed 
1 small can pim- 
iento, finely 
sliced 


Million Dollar Pickle 

6 


Wash and peel cucumbers and slice 
in crescents, removing seeds. Cucum¬ 
bers should be fresh, firm and not too 
ripe. Combine cucumber pieces, onions, 
peppers, and salt and add cold water 
to cover. Let stand overnight or several 
hours. Let drain 2 hours. Heat vinegar 
with celery seed, turmeric and pimiento. 
Add drained vegetables to boiling vine¬ 
gar mixture and cook until cucumber is 
transparent. Seal in sterilized jars. 


Garibaldi Sauce 


4 lb. ripe toma¬ 
toes 

1 lb. onions 
Vs lb. sweet red 
peppers 
1 lb. seeded 
raisins 


1 lemon, sliced 
very thin 
3 lb. sugar 

1 qt. white 
vinegar 

2 tsp. salt 
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Pickles placed now on these shelves 
will jewel meals or snacks all year. 


Wash tomatoes and chop. Slice onion 
and peppers. Combine ingredients and 
boil slowly until mixture thickens. Seal 
in sterilized jars. 


3 lb. prune plums 
% lb. seeded 
raisins 

% lb. currants 
% lb. green apples, 
diced 

1% lb. brown 
sugar 

1 oz. rock ginger 


tsp. whole 
cloves 

1 oz. garlic cloves 

2 tsp. salt 

1 tsp. cayenne 
1 tsp. allspice 
1 pt. white 
vinegar 


Plum Chutney 

2 


Combine whole cloves, rock ginger 
and garlic cloves in a cheesecloth bag. 
Mix all ingredients and boil slowly for 
2 hours, stirring frequently. Remove 
spice bag and seal chutney in sterilized 
jars. 


Pickled Eggs 


12 eggs 

3 c. cider vinegar 
Vh c. water 
1 tsp. whole 
cloves 


1% tsp. salt 

1 tsp. whole 
peppercorns 

2 T. sliced ginger 
root 


Hard cook eggs and chill in cold 
water. Remove shells and place eggs in 
sterilized jars of desired size. Heat vine¬ 
gar, water and salt with spices tied in a 
cheesecloth bag and boil 10 minutes. 
Remove spice bag and chill vinegar mix¬ 
ture. Pour over eggs, adding more vine¬ 
gar if necessary to completely cover. 
Seal. If ginger root is difficult to slice, 
place in hot water and bring to a full 
rolling boil. Drain and slice. 

These pickled eggs will darken slightly 
because of spices. Let stand at least 2 
days before using eggs. Pickled eggs 
may be kept a week or two at room tem¬ 
perature but require a cooler place for 
longer storage. 


7-Day Onion Pickles 


1 gal. small white 
onions 
Salt 

Boiling water 
1 qt. white 
vinegar 


2 tsp. whole 
mixed pickling 
spices 

2 lb. white sugar 
1 tsp. alum 


Scald the onions in boiling water, then 
drain and peel them. Place peeled onions 
in a crock with 1 scant cup of salt and 
add enough boiling water to cover. Let 
stand overnight. 

Next day drain thoroughly, then add 
1 scant cup salt and again cover with 
boiling water. Let stand overnight. Re¬ 
peat this procedure for 6 days altogether. 

On the seventh day, drain the onions 
and wash well in fresh water. Replace 
in crock and add the alum, then cover 
with boiling water. When cool, drain the 
onions well. Pack in hot sterilized jars. 


Make a syrup of the sugar, vinegar 
and spices. Bring to a boil and stir to 
dissolve the sugar. Pour boiling hot over 
the onions in the jars and seal tightly at 
once. V 



Many people challenge the claim of the 
Catholic Church that it is infallible in 
matters of religion. 

"No human being is perfect,” they 
will say. "No institution run by human 
beings can be infallible.” 

Many believe the Bible fills this need. 
However, since numberless fallible peo¬ 
ple interpret the Bible... and often in 
direct conflict with each other, the 
Bible cannot supply the need of an un¬ 
questioned source of Christ’s teachings. 
For Catholics, the infallible source is 
the Catholic Church, established for 
that purpose by Christ Himself. 

The Church is the infallible source 
of religious truth because it was estab¬ 
lished by the Son of God for that pur¬ 
pose. We know from the New Testa¬ 
ment that Christ instructed Peter and 
the other disciples to "teach all nations” 
... that He gave them the power to 
forgive sins in His name... that He 
appointed Peter the first head of His 
Church ... that He promised to send 
the Holy Spirit to guide and protect the 
Church against human errors and the 
assaults of evil forces. 

Peter was divinely appointed to be 
the shepherd of the flock of Christ. In 
his lifetime, he was so recognized by 
the disciples and by the early Christians. 
He was also, according to Holy Scrip¬ 
ture, instructed by Jesus to appoint oth¬ 
ers to spread Christ’s teachings to suc¬ 
ceeding generations. This continuation 
and succession of authority was ob¬ 
viously necessary if Christ’s Church was 
to fulfill His promise to endure for all 
time and against all enemies. 

We know that Peter was the first 
Pope of the Catholic Church... that 


all of the Popes down through the cen¬ 
turies are his successors . . . that the 
Church which existed as Christ’s Church 
for the first Christians is the Catholic 
Church as it exists today. 

Everyone, of course, has the obliga¬ 
tion to follow his own conscience in 
seeking the truths taught by Jesus 
Christ. This, we sincerely suggest, 
should include an investigation of the 
claims of the Catholic Church, which, 
significantly, is the only Church on 
earth making the claim to be Christ’s 
true church—one, holy and infallible in 
its promulgation of the message of the 
Son of God. 

Write for a highly interesting pam¬ 
phlet explaining Our Lord’s instruc¬ 
tions and delegation of His authority 
to the disciples... and His plan for the 
continuation of His mission for the 
salvation of souls. Ask for Pamphlet 
No. CY-56. It will be mailed in a plain 
wrapper. Nobody will call on you. 



MAIL COUPON TODAY 


SUPREME COUNCIL 
KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 
RELIGIOUS INFORMATION BUREAU 


582 Sherbourne St., Toronto 5, Ont., Canada 
Please send me your Free Pamphlet entitled: 
"THE INFALLIBLE CHURCH-Truth or Trickery?" 


CY-56 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


CITY. 


PROV. 


SUPREME COUNCIL 

KI1IGHTS OF coiumsus 

RELIGIOUS INFORMATION BUREAU 
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| Generally Speaking . . . 

no matter how big or how wealthy an advertiser, he cannot afford 1 
1 to advertise a poor quality product. The advertiser's name or his | 

1 brand on a product is your assurance that satisfaction is guaranteed. | 

=. . . .. .... . I 


Woman Nearly 
Itches To Death 

"I nearly itched to death for 7% years. Then I 
discovered a new wonder-working creme. Now 
I'm happy, ’’writes Mrs.D. Ward of Los Angeles 
Here’s blessed relief from tortures of vaginal itch, 
rectal itch, chafing, rash and eczema with a new 
amazing scientific formula called LANACANE. This 
fast-acting, stainless medicated creme kills harmful 
bacteria germs while it soothes raw, irritated and 
inflamed skin tissue. Stops scratching and so speeds 
healing. Don't suffer! Get LANACANE at druggists 1 


Always make sure your mail 
is properly addressed, and 
that you have signed your 
name and address to your 
letter or subscription order. 
An omission will cause de¬ 
lay in filling your order. 
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H/IMDICR/IFTS 

• tatted 

• knitted 

• crocheted 


Doilies 


The delicate loveliness 
of the tatted round doily 
at right makes it a very 
decorative accessory for 
any home. The pattern is 
designed to be worked all 
in one color, the one of 
your choice. One ball of 
No. 30 yam is required. 
The doily diameter mea¬ 
sures 13V2 in. Order Leaf¬ 
let No. T-6705; price 10^. 




You will need two sets 
of No. 12 knitting needles 
to make this dainty knit¬ 
ted lace mat. The finished 
doily measures 20 in. in 
diameter. For directions, 
Leaflet No. K-7517; 10 <f. 


Sundial is the name given 
this doily pattern, equally 
at home with traditional and 
modern furnishings. The fin¬ 
ished doily measures 10 in. 
in diameter. It is crocheted 
with a No. 14 hook. Crochet 
instructions are printed on 
Leaflet No. C-S-755, at 10^. 




Waterfall is the name of 
this fluffy crocheted doily. 
A No. 10 crochet hook is re¬ 
quired. Doily diameter mea¬ 
sures 20 in. Send 104 for a 
copy of Leaflet No. D-134. 

To launder, make a lather 
of soapy suds in hot water. 
Be sure that all soap is well 
dissolved before immersing 
lace. Squeeze lace gently, 
forcing suds in and out, until 
clean. Rinse several times in 
lukewarm water until all soap 
is out. Rinse in cold water 
and roll in a towel to partly 
dry. Dry well, then dip in 
starch. Squeeze out excess, 
and roll up in a bath towel. 


For handicraft patterns pictured above please address your order to The 
Country Guide Needlework Dept., 1760 Ellice Ave., Winnipeg 12, Man. 


Boy and Girl 


The Country 

The Penny and the Magic Ring 


by ARTHUR KOMUS 

T IMMY and Terry were tired and 
Terry’s little feet just couldn’t 
walk any more. Timmy was tired 
too, but he wouldn’t let Terry know 
that. After all, an 8-year-old boy never 
lets his 6-year-old sister know that 
he can get tired. 

Terry pulled at Timmy’s hand, 
“Can’t we sit down now, Timmy?” 

“I guess so,” Timmy said. “I gotta 
figure this out.” He knew they were 
lost but he didn’t want Terry to know 
it, not just yet. The forest looked 
different than it did at Grandma 
Glover’s. He tried to remember what 
you do when you think you’re lost; 
but it was all jumbled up. 

Just then Terry gave a little scream. 
“Oh, Timmy, look over there!” 

Timmy looked. He rubbed his 
eyes. He looked again. Yes, it was still 
there; a little man dressed in green. 
He had an old wrinkled face and was 
smoking a tiny pipe. From the tip of 
his curled-up shoes to the top of his 
pointed hat he was only half as tall 
as Terry. 

The little man took the old pipe out 
of his mouth and pointed it at Terry, 
“Who are you?” he asked. 

“I’m Terry,” she said in a very small 
voice. 


“And you?” he pointed at Timmy. 

“I’m Timmy,” answered Timmy in 
a loud voice; just to show that he 
wasn’t as afraid as he felt. 

“And what are you doing in my 
woods?” the little man asked. 

“I’m afraid we’re lost,” Timmy 
answered. 

“Lost!” The little man laughed. 
“You’re not lost. You’re my prisoners.” 

Terry rubbed her hands together 
and began to cry. “I knew we shouldn’t 
come into the woods, Timmy.” She 
held Timmy’s hand tighter. 

The old man snorted. “Enough of 
this. Come with me.” 

He led them to a twisted old tree 
and then snapped his fingers three 
times. A little door opened in the tree 
and he dragged them in. They felt 
themselves grow tinier and tinier, and 
soon they were smaller than the little 
old man. 

Terry squeezed Timmy’s hand. “It’s 
dark in here,” she said. Soon they saw 
a patch of light and, as they walked 
toward it, they saw that it led to a 
little town. 

I T was the funniest town they had 
ever seen. The houses were made 
of tin cans and old shoes, with twisted 
little chimneys sticking out of the top. 
There was a big red old tomato can 
lying on its side with a long thin can 


standing on top of it; and a sign on 
it said “Fire Hall.” Then there was an 
old gray box. Its sign said “Jail.” 

Timmy grew braver. “Well, just what 
are you going to do with us,” 

“Don’t bother me now.” The old 
man was thinking. “Ah, I knew it 
would come to me. I’m going to keep 
you in my house till someone comes 
and pays me a hundred gold pieces.” 

“But we don’t know anyone with a 
hundred gold pieces,” Timmy said. 
“You see we don’t use gold. Our 
money’s made of paper.” 

“Paper!” The little old man threw 
back his head and laughed. “What 
good is paper money? Why if you 
buried it in the ground it would rot. 
And money’s not good if you can’t 
bury it in the ground for a rainy day.” 

He looked at Timmy. “Are you sure 
you don’t know anybody with a hun¬ 
dred gold pieces?” 

Timmy shook his head. 

“Fifty?” the old man asked. 
“Twenty-five?” Timmy shook his head 
again. 

“Well,” the old man grumbled. “I 
just can’t let you go. It just isn’t done.” 
He walked around the little room. 

He thought for awhile. Then his 
face lit up with a smile. “Empty your 
pockets,” he told Timmy. “Maybe 
you’ve got something just as good.” 

Timmy emptied his pockets. He 
had a long piece of string, a rusty 
bolt, his lucky penny that he shone 


every day, his magic ring, his little 
compass and two marbles. 

The little old man made a grab for 
the ring, then he took the penny. He 
straightened up and said to Timmy, 
very angrily, “No gold pieces,” he 
held up the shiny penny. “What’s this, 
and that?” he held out the ring with 
the secret compartment. “What’s that, 
if it isn’t gold? 

“Looks like gold to me,” said the 
little old man. He tucked the penny 
and the ring into his pocket. “Got 
anything else?” 

Timmy shook his head, “Nope, 
that’s all.” 

Looking at his tiny gold watch, the 
little old man said: “Well, it’s time for 
my dinner, so you had better go if 
you’re sure that’s all you’ve got.” Then 
he led them back through the town 
and down the dark passage, out 
through the little door in the tree and 
back to where he had found them. 
Then he flicked a little magic dust into 
their eyes and was gone. 

Timmy and Terry rubbed then eyes 
and looked around. Suddenly Timmy 
saw the top of a barn. Now he knew 
his way back! 

He took Terry’s hand and started 
on his way. Terry looked up at him. 
“I had the funniest dream, Timmy.” 
And she told him what had happened. 
But Timmy didn’t tell her that he had 
the same dream, or that when he felt 
in his pocket just now, the magic ring 
and the shiny penny were gone. V 














Waterproof Glue —FIR PLYWOOD —Plywood marked PMBC EXTERIOR has 
waterproof glue. Western Softwood Plywood, also available, is End-Marked 
PMBC WATERPROOF GLUE WSP. Plywood Manufacturers Association of B.C., 
550 Burrard Street, Vancouver 1, B. C. 
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help pay for supplies for needed re- erald green and the floor a practical 
pairs and for such operating expenses gray. 

as electricity and gas. Then the girls took over. They 

Then they enlisted some help, painted the chairs white with yellow 
People within the community donated trim; covered their work table with 
some chairs, a table and a sewing oilcloth; and brightened one wall with 
machine. The boys built shelves and a mural depicting the St. Croix River 
a long work table across one side, valley. 

Next they painted the ceili.ng and the Now the two clubs have a cheerful 
upper half of the wall a gleaming meeting place acquired in the 4-H 
white, the lower half and shelves em- tradition of learning to do by doing. V 


Club members 
r-y their interests 


Club Round-Up 


■$4NAPh- 


Saskatchewan 

This is homecoming month for Garry 
Horton of Maple Creek, and Irving 
Carlson, of Melville. These young 
people won this year’s 2-month trip 
to Britain, offered by Dalgleish Ship¬ 
ping Lines to Saskatchewan 4-H mem¬ 
bers. 

Nineteen-year-old Garry works on 
his father’s 6,400-acre ranch and has 
specialized in beef projects. He’s de¬ 
cided that ranching is the career for 
him. 

Irving Carlson, who is 18, wants to 
become a veterinarian. Meantime he 
helps his father on the latter’s 320- 
acre mixed farm, specializing in beef, 
grain and poultry projects. 

A development of interest in Sas¬ 
katchewan is the establishment by 
legislation of “The Saskatchewan 4-H 
Foundation.” The foundation will 
accept and administer money and 
awards donated for 4-H work. L. J. 
Hutchison, director of Saskatchewan’s 
agricultural representative branch, 
hopes that the Act will aid in the ex¬ 
pansion of the 4-H club program in 
the province. 


stein, aged 16; and Irwin Hollinger, 
Petersburg, aged 17. 

Recently the Waterloo Jersey Club 
joined the program by giving Elaine 
Krans, 15, of Breslau, a heifer calf. 

Under the plan, the Waterloo Hol¬ 
stein Breeders’ Club lends each boy 
or girl $145. With this money the 
young people purchased a heifer calf 
for $125, and a bull calf to be made 
into a steer for $20. They raise these 
two animals, sell the steer at approx¬ 
imately 14 months of age and use the 
proceeds to repay their loans. This 
way the 4-H member owns a heifer 
calf; the money returned to the club 
can be invested for another boy or 
girl. Club members see two basic 
reasons for the program: the need to 
keep young people interested in 
farming and the need to develop pure¬ 
bred herds. It was to meet these needs 
the local fund was established. 

The breeders say that, with a heifer 
calf as a start, these young people 
could each have a small herd of four 
or five head of purebred cattle as the 
nucleus for herds of their own by the 
time they had completed high school. 

Marlene Knechtel also shared in the 
scheme last year. She did so well with 
her animals that the club members 
voted unanimously to provide her 
with another two calves this year. 


Plans are 
available from 
your lumber dealer 


Ontario 

An experiment in Waterloo County 
to help 4-H girls and boys start their 
own herds of purebred Holstein cattle 
entered its third phase this year. As an 
experiment the Waterloo Holstein 
Breeders’ Club, on two earlier occa¬ 
sions, provided a heifer calf and a bull 
calf for each of four 4-H members. 
Pleased with the results, the club ex¬ 
panded the experiment and this year 
gave similar animals to each of five 
4-H members. 

They are: Marlene Knechtel, Peters¬ 
burg, aged 14; Daniel Shantz, Peters¬ 
burg, aged 14; Ernest Martin, Elmira, 
aged 15; Edgar Wideman, 'Wallen- 


New Brunswick 

New Brunswick has another 4-H 
club house to its credit. Located at 
The Ledge just outside St. Stephen, 
it’s a small building once used as an 
egg grading station. It was donated to 
the local 4-H garden and clothing 
clubs by Frank Walker, a local resi¬ 
dent. 

First of all, members of the Ging¬ 
ham Girls Clothing Club and the St. 
Croix Garden Club raised money to 


Co-operative effort transformed an old farm building into a cheerful meet¬ 
ing place for the njembers of tivo 4-H clubs located near St. Stephen, N.B, 
They had just finished painting the furniture tvhen this picture was taken, 
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VENTILATED TRACTOR GENERATORS 
AND VOLTAGE REGULATORS 
BATTERY IGNITION SYSTEMS 
DELCO BATTERIES 

ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT SERVICE PARTS 


You’re safe and sure when you specify Delco-Remy. For 
generations it has proven itself to be Canada's most reliable 
name in auto electric equipment for farms. 


Available everywhere 

Dclco Remy Products...distributed nationally through United Motors System 


.. . now with new > 
"FORMULA-X’ for maximum 
protection against insects 
and other field hazards > 


When it comes to real economy this top quality 
twine has always provided money-saving, free- 
running service in the field. Now it offers an 
extra value with positive crop-storage pro¬ 
tection . . . 'profit insurance’ that you will 
appreciate! 


Continued from page 13 

A COMPANY THAT FARMS 

and special equipment,” he pointed have large plantings. It’d be too 


out. “We get pretty good results on 
our farms, but we’re always on the 
lookout for better methods and 
machines.” 

All Broder row crops are mechani¬ 
cally thinned and harvested. Weeds 
are controlled by chemical sprays ap¬ 
plied by aircraft. 

W HAT about the growers who 
supply produce under contract? 
“We have about 60 local farmers 
growing peas, corn and beans for us,” 
said Ian. “Under the agreement, each 
grower supplies the land and plants 
and irrigates the crop. We do the 
harvesting and supply all equipment 
such as pea cutters, loaders, trucks 
and viners. The viners are located on 
various company farms and crops are 
hauled to them. Believe me, we don’t 
sign up just anybody. Only top-notch 
farmers working on proper crop rota¬ 
tions get a contract!” 

Mike Hazuda, who farms north of 
Broxburn, grows about 40 acres of 
peas for Broder’s each year under 
contract. The arrangement suits him 
very well. Being a legume, the pea 
crop acts as a soil improver and works 
in nicely with other crops in the rota¬ 
tion. Returns vary from $44 to $68 
per acre. 

Mike gets his seed from the Com¬ 
pany and plants it under Ian Mc¬ 
Kay’s supervision. 

“Peas have to be harvested at the 
right time,” Hazuda explained. “You 
can’t let them get overripe. That 
means I can only put in 20 acres at 
each planting so the crop won’t 
mature all at once. Twenty to thirty 
acres a day is about all one harvest¬ 
ing crew can handle.” 

The peas have to be irrigated at a 
certain time too—just before the bloom 
stage. But it’s only necessary to give 
them one irrigation. After that, the 
Company takes over. The grower 
doesn’t worry about harvesting. 

Mike also contracts about 30 acres 
of sugar beets for Canadian Sugar 
Factories Ltd. As soon as the pea crop 
is off, he plows the land and irrigates 
it. The rest of the year it lies fallow, 
then is sown to sugar beets next 
season. In addition to his two con¬ 
tracted crops, Hazuda raises about 
12 acres of hay and 18 acres of oats 
and barley for his 60 to 70 steers. 

I N the same district, Yutuka Urano 
grows about 50 acres of peas a 
year for Broder in his quarter sec¬ 
tion. Like Hazuda, he also likes the 
pea crop for its soil improving quali¬ 
ties. It works well in rotation with his 
main crop, commercial potatoes, 
which he markets independently. 

“The peas act as a sort of summer- 
fallow,” he said. “They only have a 
growth period of about 2 ¥2 months. 
The rest of the season the land is 
resting.” 

Farther up the road, the K. Hama- 
batas grow beans, com, table beets 
and carrots—all under contract. Some¬ 
times they sign with Broder’s, some¬ 
times with the Alberta Canning Com¬ 
pany at Magrath. 

Said Mrs. Hamabata, “It’s better to 
contract vegetable crops when you 


much trouble to market them.” 

That’s how most vegetable growers 
feel about it. Contracting is a handy 
way of using a part of their acreage. 
They are relieved of a good deal of 
the work, and most of the worry. And 
it’s nice to be able to count on those 
cheques. In the case of peas, the first 
payment is in November, and the 
second some time in January. V 

Continued from page 15 

BEEF CATTLE 


are sold in the fall, but the cows and 
calves are wintered over each year.) 

T the 320-acre New Liskeard 
farm, Butler is expanding his 
herd too—probing for the limit of its 
carrying capacity. His herd numbers 
50 cows now, but he plans to add 
another 25 and to build a 100-ewe 
sheep flock as well. 

In his 2 years in the north, Butler, 
who came from old Ontario, has be¬ 
come enthused about prospects for 
the beef industry. He has alfalfa 
stands on the farm that are still 
healthy and vigorous 5 years after 
being seeded. He gets 5 months of 
gazing for his cattle. He finds that 
calves sired by performance tested 
bulls and bom in March will weigh 
450 to 600 pounds by 8 months of 
age, without being creep fed on pas¬ 
ture, although he gives them some 
grain at weaning time. And he finds 
that his cows will stay fat, without 
ever getting a bite of grain. The good 
summer pasture and quality hay for 
winter is all they require. 

If beef production really works out 
well for northern farmers in the years 
ahead, the fact will be cheered by 
more than just the northern farmers 
themselves. Southern Ontario beef- 
men, who are setting up specialized 
feedlots, are already wondering where 
they will buy the steers they will re¬ 
quire in ever increasing numbers in 
the years ahead. It wouldn’t be far 
for them to jump from the big annual 
feeder cattle sales of Manitoulin Is¬ 
land and Thessalon to new sales, if 
they were set up further north. V 
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What Farm Organizations Are Doing 


(Continued from page 8) 
sideration should be given to an in¬ 
surance program to compensate land- 
owners for loss of crops and other 
damage caused by wildlife or careless 
hunters. They also recommended that 
the organizations should do their 
share in building better understand¬ 
ing of the rights of all individuals 
concerned. 

As a basic principle, the committee 
agreed that all hunting on private 
lands should require the permission 
of the owner or operator. V 

SFU WANTS MORE 
JOINT ELECTION MEETINGS 

The Saskatchewan Farmers’ Union, 
encouraged by “the great acclaim re¬ 
ceived for sponsoring the joint meet¬ 
ing of the four provincial party 
leaders in the recent Saskatchewan 
election,” will invite the national 
leaders of the four parties to meet at 
Saskatoon whenever the next federal 
election occurs. 

The SFU executive also decided to 
make representations to the Board of 
Grain Commissioners opposing any in¬ 
crease in elevator charges, when the 
Board holds a hearing at Vancouver 
this month. 

The executive said, too, that they 
want to see the Federal Government 
employ methods by which Canada 


can effectively combat the United 
States’ present selling methods of ex¬ 
port grain and the expected “formid¬ 
able” competition in wheat exports by 
the U.S.S.R. V 

FUA DEFENDS 
FARMERS' DAY HOLIDAY 

The Farmers’ Union of Alberta has 

expressed regret over “a concerted 
attempt to eliminate the Farmers’ Day 
holiday for schools in Alberta.” They 
consider that the question of school 
exams being in any way interfered 
with is not valid. Noting that many 
days in June are not used to their full 
extent now, they doubt that interject¬ 
ing a holiday changes what is already 
happening. 

The FUA’s second point is that 
June is the only month in the school 
year that is not already well taken up 
with holidays. It is a significant time 
of the year when seeding time is over 
and the farmer can prepare for his 
harvest. 

Ed Nelson, FUA president, said 
recently that the countryside is at its 
best in June. He felt sure that if 
Farmers’ Day was a legal holiday and 
business places would be closed, most 
city families would jump at the 
chance to get out into the country 
and get better acquainted with their 
rural neighbors. V 
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What’s Happening 


(Continued from page 7) 
Ontario Hog Producers’ Co-operative. 
The financial records of the Ontario 
Hog Producers’ Association were also 
inspected, but the investigating firm 
was not granted access to the minutes 
and research material of the Associa¬ 
tion. These three organizations are the 
ones which participate in the overall 
function of marketing hogs in On¬ 
tario under the provisions of the On¬ 
tario Hog Producers’ Marketing 
Scheme. 

Here is a summary of the recom¬ 
mendations made by Price Water- 
house & Co.: 

1. The Ontario Hog Producers’ 
Marketing Board should be desig¬ 
nated as the sole organization to carry 
out all of the functions authorized 
under the Ontario Hog Producers’ 
Marketing Scheme. At present the 
Ontario Hog Producers’ Marketing 
Board, the Ontario Hog Producers’ 
Co-operative and the Ontario Hog 
Producers’ Association all participate 
in the Scheme. 

2. The members of the Ontario Hog 
Producers’ Marketing Board should 
determine policy of the Marketing 
Scheme and implementation of this 
policy should be carried out by man¬ 
agement engaged for this purpose. 

3. The method of electing members 
of the Ontario Hog Producers’ Mar¬ 
keting Board should be changed to 
give wider representation to hog pro¬ 
ducers in the province. 

4. A member of the Farm Products 
Marketing Board should be appointed 
as a non-voting member of the On¬ 


tario Hog Producers’ Marketing 
Board. 

5. The service charge should be fixed 
at 30 cents per hog until the Ontario 
Hog Producers’ Marketing Board and 
the Ontario Hog Producers’ Co-oper¬ 
ative use up their accumulated funds. 
Thereafter the service charge should 
be reviewed by the Board every 3 
months and adjusted when necessary 
so that service charges collected cover 
only the cost of operating the Mar¬ 
keting Scheme. 

6. Assembly yards and other fixed 
assets should be leased or should be 
acquired with borrowing funds which 
would be paid off over the service life 
of the assets. 

7. At the beginning of each fiscal 
year the Ontario Hog Producers’ 
Marketing Board should submit an 
expense and capital expenditure bud¬ 
get to the Farm Products Marketing 
Board for approval. 

8. At least once a year comparative 
financial statements should be made 
available to hog producers covering 
all phases of the Ontario Hog Pro¬ 
ducers’ Marketing Scheme. Such state¬ 
ments should show income from serv¬ 
ice charges, income from other 
sources, and the main classes of ex¬ 
penses incurred in operating the 
Scheme; this information should also 
be expressed in cents per hog. 

9. Punch card accounting equip¬ 
ment should be used in processing the 
producers’ statements and cheques in 
order to achieve the most efficient 
operation and savings ranging up to 


$35,000 per year for the hog pro¬ 
ducers. 

10. Service charges collected should 
be transferred daily to the general 
funds of the Ontario Hog Producers’ 
Marketing Board in order to avoid 
mingling with trust funds belonging 
to the hog producer. 

11. The Ontario Hog Producers’ 
Marketing Board should obtain ap¬ 
proval from the Farm Products Mar¬ 
keting Board for a payment of 
$45,000 made to the Ontario Hog 
Producers’ Association on April 13, 
1960. Approval of such payments 
made after April 21, 1960 is required 
under 1960 amendments to the Farm 
Products Marketing Act and an order 
of the Farm Products Marketing 
Board. 

12. The Ontario Hog Producers’ As¬ 
sociation should be requested to re¬ 
turn to the Ontario Hog Producers’ 
Marketing Board $80,000 paid to the 


July 1960 

Association and deposited with the 
Ontario Co-operative Credit Society. 

13. An independent survey should 
be made of the operations of assembly 
yards in order to determine the num¬ 
ber and locations which could be ex¬ 
pected to produce the greatest eco¬ 
nomic return for the hog producer. 
Such a study should make use of the 
modern business techniques of Opera¬ 
tions Research. The survey should 
cover all aspects of assembling hogs 
under The Marketing Scheme and 
should take into account assembly 
yard operating costs, volume of de¬ 
mand by processing areas, trucking 
costs from farms to assembly yards 
and from assembly yards to processors, 
and other pertinent factors. V 

GRAIN EXPORTERS 

SEEK MORE LIBERAL TRADE 

The free world’s leading grain ex¬ 
porters are seeking more liberal trade 


LOOK! COMPARE! 


NO BETTER VALUES ANYWHERE 
Protect Yourself Against Higher Prices—BUY NOW! 

NORBART GRAIN LOADER NORBART TWIN CYLINDER FARM TRUCK HOISTS 


More convenience and 
efficiency features than 
any other loader on 
the market. EASY, 
SAFE engine start¬ 
ing at ALL loader 
heights with Nor- 
bart’s LOW SLUNG 
engine mount. GENLT- 
INE heavy duty high¬ 
est quality materials 
and construction 
throughout guarantee 
you smooth, trouble- 
free operation, easy 
handling and longest 
life. Two-way, mov¬ 
able, easy-to-operate 
hoist gives you low 
towing height, higher 
lift and furthest reach 
into bin. 

20 ft. loader raises to 
14 ft. 

24 ft. loader raises to 
17V 2 ft. 

26 ft. 5 in. loader 
raises to 19 ft. 



Model 45DAS 



Model 80SAA 


Loader Price 
(Less Tires) 

LOADER ONLY—Less Engine 
With Briggs & Stratton 143302 Engine, 5% hp. 

With Briggs & Stratton 14 Engine, 5'/ 2 hp. 

With Briggs & Stratton 19 Engine, 7 hp. 

With Briggs & Stratton 23A Engine, 9 hp. 

With Wisconsin Model BKN Engine, 7 hp. 

With Wisconsin Model AENL Engine, 9 hp. 


Model 20 ft. 24 ft. 26 ft. 5" 

Tube Diameter 7 inch 7 inch 6 inch 

Capacity per Hour 2,200 bu. 2,200 bu. 1,600 bu. 


$120 

$145 

$153 

178 

203 

21 1 

196 

221 

229 

206 

231 

239 

216 

241 

249 

208 

233 

241 

220 

245 

253 


Heavy Duty for double satisfac¬ 
tion. EQUALIZED POSITIVE 
POWER LIFT and trouble-free 
handling of FULL CAPACITY 
LOADS — DOES NOT RAISE 
HEIGHT OF BOX—Easy to in- 
stal—Price includes upper and 
lower sills, PTO Drive Pump, 
Valve, Tank, Drive Shaft, U- 
joints. Bolts, Nuts, and illus- 
trated mounting instructions. 

FULL 4% ton capacity. For all 
% or 1 ton trucks with steel or 
wood box: 

45 SAC—with Single Action 

Twin Cylinders . $235.00 

45DAS—with Double Action 

Twin Cylinders _$249.50 

FULL 8 ton capacity. For all IV 2 
to 3 ton trucks up to 84" cab to 
axle. Eight foot angle iron wrap¬ 
around upper sills apply to present 
box sills: 

80SAA—with Single Action 

_T win Cylinders ... $255 .00 

FULL 10 ton capacity. For all 
IV 2 to 5 ton trucks up to 84" 
cab to axle. Twelve foot 6" 
channel iron upper sills re¬ 
placing present box sills: 
100SAC—with Single Action 
TWIN Cylinders .-.$273.50 
100DAC—with Double Action 
TWIN Cylinders - .$299.50 
Power Take Offs _....$27.00 


ENGINES ONLY—WITH Farm Use Certificates: Briggs & Stratton Model 143302—5% hp. $70.00; 
Briggs 14—5*/ 2 hp. $90.00; Briggs 19—7 hp. $102.00; Briggs 23A—9 hp. $113.00; 

Wisconsin BKN—7 hp. $105.00; Wisconsin AENL—9 hp. $120.00. 

FULL ONE YEAR GUARANTEE—now available for IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT. 

All prices F.O.B. Winnipeg - FARM CERTIFICATE REQUIRED 

NORBART INDUSTRIES Dept. CG, Box 234, Sta. C, Winnipeg 9, Manitoba 


Science Now Shrinks 
Piles Without 
Pain or Discomfort 

Finds Substance That Relieves Pain. 
And. Itching As It Shrinks Hemorrhoids 

Toronto, Ont. (Special)—For the first 
time science has found a new heal¬ 
ing substance with the ability to 
shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain and itching. Thousands have 
been relieved with this inexpensive 
substance right in the privacy of 
their own home without any dis¬ 
comfort or inconvenience. 

In case after case, while gently 
relieving pain actual reduction 
(shrinkage) took place. 

Most amazing of all—results were 
so thorough that sufferers made 
statements like “Piles have ceased 
to be a problem!” 

The secret is a new healing sub¬ 
stance (Bio-Dyne)—discovery of a 
famous scientific institute. 

Now this new healing substance 
is offered in suppository or ointment 
form called Preparation H. Ask for 
it at all drug stores—money back 
guarantee. 


FARM LOANS 

Will invest in first and second mort¬ 
gages. Present loans consolidated, ex¬ 
tended, payments reduced. Loans on 
machinery equipment, crops or cattle, 
anywhere in Canada. Symington Field, 
501 Yonge St., Toronto, WA 1-4022. 


HAWK BILT 




FOR HAMMERMILLS 



Handles Tough 
Jobs where 


No slipping; no greasing; heavy 
duty; easy to install; field tested! 

FREE FOLDER and PRICES 


HAWK BILT 

MFG. CORP. • VINTON, IOWA 


RUPTURED 


BE FREE FROM TRUSS SLAVERY 

Surely you want to THROW AWAY 
TRUSSES FOREVER, be rid of Rupture Wor¬ 
ries. Then Why put up with wearing a griping, 
chafing and unsanitary truss. For there is now a 
new modern Non-Surgical treatment that is de¬ 
signed to permanently correct rupture. These 
Non-Surgical treatments are so certain, that a 
Lifetime Certificate of Assurance is given. 

Write today for our New FREE Book that 
gives facts that may save you painful, expensive 
surgery. Tells how non-surgically you may again 
work, live, play, love and enjoy life in the ™twi¬ 
ner you desire. Write today—Dept. H8705 
Excelsior Medical Clinic, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
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What’s Happening 


policies from the European Common 
Market countries. Private discussions 
were held in June between represen¬ 
tatives of the trading bloc’s Executive 
Commission and officials from Can¬ 
ada, the United States, Australia, New 
Zealand and Argentina. The talks 
were held at the Common Market 
headquarters in Brussels. 

It was indicated that, following the 
Brussels talks, the visiting officials 
would tour the capitals of the six 
Common Market countries to press 
their views on individual governments. 

France, Germany, Italy and the 
Benelux countries are the members of 
the E.E.C. now in the process of 
drafting a common agricultural policy. 
The policy is expected to have con¬ 
siderable effect on world food trading 
patterns—particularly on the future of 
grain exports. The E.E.C.’s proposed 
agricultural policy envisages iron-clad 
controls over prices, production and 
imports in the six countries. 

Canada is represented by J. H. 


Hi Folks: 

Last time I teas in town I sat in 
on a court case fust to see how the 
wheels of justice grind. Now there’s a 
piece of machinery sadly in need of a 
major overhaul, I decided after the 
trial was over. 

It was the Crown against a shifty 
so-and-so with a larceny record as 
long as a monkey’s arm. Time and 
again—so an officer told me — the 
police would get a case against this 
guy only to have some smart alecky 
lawyer get him off, because the legal 
eagle was able to confuse some wit¬ 
ness who didn’t have a lawyer’s gift 
of the gab. 

“Even when ice get him convicted 
it’s not much use,” the officer said. 
“His lawyer generally manages to get 
him sentenced by a ‘soft’ judge who 
does his best to see that the guy is hack 
in circulation in a few weeks. In this 
game, the ‘soft’ judges get more busi¬ 
ness in their courts than anyone, be¬ 
cause everyone fights to be tried by 
them.” 

This time, our burglar friend was 
in on a minor count—stealing a set of 
truck chains from a district farmer 
when he was caught in the mud one 
day. The Crown managed to place 
the accused at the farm about when 
the chains disappeared — they even 
had the chains in court and the farmer 
identified them as his. Then the de¬ 
fense attorney went to work. 

“How do you know the chains are 
yours?” he snapped at the farmer. 


Warren, Assistant Deputy Minister of 
Trade and Commerce. V 

ONTARIO LEADERS TO 
STUDY EXPORT MARKET 

Determined to stimulate the sale of 
Ontario farm products in overseas 
markets, particularly that of the 
United Kingdom, Minister of Agricul¬ 
ture Goodfellow will lead a group of 
marketing officials and representatives 
of commodity groups abroad this year. 
The group will make an export mar¬ 
keting study in the interests of On¬ 
tario producers. It will include rep¬ 
resentatives of the newly created 
Marketing Service of the Ontario 
Department of Agriculture, and rep¬ 
resentatives of the Ontario meat, 
dairy, fruit and vegetable, and cash 
crop industries. 

Expansion of the overseas market 
is now possible as a result of the re¬ 
cent removal of trade restrictions by 
the British Government against dollar 


“Because of a bent link on one of 
them where I caught the chain in my 
jack,” was the reply. 

“I see,” said the wily counsellor. 
“Now how many people would you 
say lived in this country at the present 
time?” 

The farmer looked surprised, “About 
17million, the last 1 heard,” he said. 

“Now, do you mean to tell me in 
all this big country of ours there 
wouldn’t be anyone else who had 
chains with a link bent just like that?” 

“Well, maijbe there is,” the farmer 
agreed, “hut those sure look like my 
chains.” 

“Aha,” said the lawyer, quick as a 
wink. “Now you say they only look 
like your chains. Being similar doesn’t 
mean they’re the same, now does it?” 

“No, I guess it doesn’t,” his victim 
admitted, “But— 

He was “butting” up against a stone 
wall. The prisoner walked away a 
free man to grace that court another 
day (as the police knew he would). 
After the trial he stopped the farmer 
in the lobby and handed him the 
chains. 

“Here,” he grinned, “you can have 
them back. 1 won’t be needing them.” 

The crook’s lawyer, and a few 
others standing around laughed their 
heads off. Somehow the whale busi¬ 
ness didn’t seem at all funny to me. 

Sincerely, 

Pete Wiilliams. 


imports which had seriously curbed 
the export of Canadian consumer 
goods since the end of World War II. 

“Ontario products have enjoyed 
great acceptance by the British con¬ 
sumer in the past,” Mr. Goodfellow 
stated in making the announcement, 
“and it is now up to us to bring to the 
attention of the new generation the 
attractiveness, quality and value of 
Ontario farm products.” 

Indicating the importance of the 
overseas trade to the Province, Mr. 
Goodfellow pointed out that all of the 
milk products, canned fruits and veg¬ 
etables, dry beans, tobacco, soy¬ 
beans, winter wheat and about half 
of all meat products exported from 
Canada originated in Ontario. 

Should increased overseas trade 
materialize, there is some possibility 
that consideration may be given to 
the formation of a special branch 
within the Marketing Service to co¬ 
operate with producers in advancing 
the sale of Ontario products both at 
home and abroad. V 

Al INCREASED 
AGAIN IN 1959 

Organized artificial insemination 
businesses in Canada reported “bigger 
than ever” operations last year. A re¬ 
port compiled by the Livestock Divi¬ 
sion of the Canada Department of 
Agriculture shows that there were 187 
semen purchasing organizations oper¬ 
ating last year—a 40 per cent increase 
over 1958. There were 14 semen pro¬ 
ducing agencies. Nearly 14 per cent 
of Canada’s 5,156,300 cows were bred 
artificially in 1959. 

Bull studs were maintained in five 
provinces and these supplied the bulk 
of the semen used in Canada. The 
balance was imported from the United 
States. 

There were 315 dairy, 21 dual pur¬ 
pose and 120 beef bulls in service last 


year. Average number of services in 
these three classes was 1,625, 845 and 
1,495 respectively. 

First services reported by provinces 
were: 

Prince Edward I s 1 a n d, 19,230; 
Nova Scotia, 28,004; New Brunswick, 
23,291; Quebec, 67,357; Ontario, 
433,202; Manitoba, 28,793; Sas¬ 
katchewan, 9,919; Alberta, 48,740; 
British Columbia, 54,097. 

First services reported by breed 
were: 

Ayrshire, 35,348; Guernsey, 25,431; 
Holstein, 412,822; Jersey, 38,342; 
Shorthorn, dual purpose, 16,170; Red 
Poll, 830; Aberdeen-Angus, 16,116; 
Hereford, 109,780; Beef Shorthorn, 
38,870; Charolais, 14,690; Brown 
Swiss, 543; others, 3,691, (breed not 
reported, but the bulk of services 
were performed with listed breeds). 1 / 

PLANS TO ORGANIZE MANITOBA 
HOG PRODUCERS PROCEED 

The provisional board of the Hog 
Producers Association of Manitoba 
announced in June that plans are 
being advanced to organize district 
associations during November of this 
year. 

“Final dates and locations for seven 
district meetings will be announced as 
soon as arrangements have been com¬ 
pleted for a guest speaker,” Wm. 
May, board chairman, noted. “We as 
a board feel that it is very important 
at this stage of organization to obtain 
a person who has considerable ex¬ 
perience in the commodity association 
field, and who can present an accurate 
picture of what such an association 
may or may not be expected to do.” 

The board indicated that consider¬ 
able interest is being shown in the 
development of the association by 
Manitoba hog producers. V 


THE TILLERS 


by JIM ZILVERBERG 









